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Dorothy Dadmun, ’15. 


Since this is the Senior number it does not seem out of place 
that we should set forth something in the way of advice to the remain¬ 
ing classes in behalf of the Senior Class of 1915. 

To the Freshmen :— 

S udy hard that you may gain a good reputation to fall back on 
in time of need. Love your teachers so that you may get on the good 
side of them and escape all zeroes. Yet don’t be too wise, for wisdom 
in a Freshman is unseemly. Ask any Sophomore. Also be careful 
to assume a shade of modest green when a Sophomore approaches. 
One thing more—When in doubt ask a Senior. 

To the Sophomores:— 

Cultivate a little wisdom and neglect not your good reputation— 
ycu will l ave need of both. Do not exert your self to pay undue 
attention to the Freshmen and yet fail not to show them their places 
lest hey become over proud. Treat all Juniors and Seniors with re¬ 
spect. 

When in doubt ask a Senior. 

To the J aniors:— 

Lean on your reputation but don’t wear it out. You have an¬ 
other year. Do not offer advice to Seniors—they might think it pre¬ 
sump.nous. Treat Seniors with as much respect as you can command. 
Do as you would be done by. You will be Seniors next year—if you 
don’t flunk. 

When in doubt ask a Senior. 

To the Seniors:— 

Make good use of your good reputation but be careful that it lasts 
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the year out. Acquire a little dignity if possible—you will find it 
embarrassing to be mistaken for Freshmen. Give advice to under¬ 
classmen when asked. Keep the Student Body stirred up lest it go 
to sleep. 

When in doubt ask no one! 


SENIOR DINNER TOAST. 

Our Teachers. 

Mildred Barnes ’15. 

Here’s to our teachers, long may they wave, 

O’er the scared little Freshman and Seniors so brave, 
Here’s to Miss Shelton, our own if you please, 

Revered by us all, even though we do tease. 

May all her wise guidance in word and example 
Be treasured by us in our lives for a sample. 

Our minds should be fit for high thoughts to center 
And all gates open where wisdom may enter, 

Both eye gates and ear gates and hair gates as well, 

Who knows but that waves a magnetic spell 
By gathering great thoughts from the clouds and the trees 
In letting our curly locks wave in the breeze. 

Reason’s in all things, there’s reason in that: 

That’s why Mr. Martin doesn’t wear any hat 
We are learning each day some new cooking feat, 

Things to nourish our brains and yet good to eat 
What luck to be taught by one who has Merritt: 

So here’s to Miss Merritt, our hostess and stuffer, 

Does she know how much soon we may suffer? 

Long may she live to mix flour, salt, and grease, 

So that each one may have a generous piece. 

Then here’s to our teachers, ever may they last 
In the minds of the 1915 class. 


How dear to my heart 
Is the price of subscription, 
When the generous subscriber 
Presents it to view. 

But the man who won’t pay 
We’ll refrain from description 
For perhaps gentle reader 
That one may be you.—Ex. 
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Fredrick F. Martin, Supervising Principal National City Schools 

To Mr. Maitin, our principal and trusted adviser, with heartfelt thanks and 
sincere appreciation for the help he has given us, we affectionately dedicate 
this commencement number of our paper. 
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Dorothy Dadmun ’15. 

This history does not pretend to be a complete history of all onr 
failures and successes. It is a history of the things we have done, 
not of the things we failed to do. So if the Juniors find no mention 
of the Senior-Junior Basketball games which they won; if certain 
members of the faculty fail to note any reference to the times when 
certain Seniors stood in danger of a IV on account of an overdue 
note-book, it is to be hoped that they will survive the disappointment. 
Those were good days when we were Freshmen and our class made a 
good beginning. Just ask someone who was a Sophomore that year 
if the Freshmen were salted. Of course they’ll tell you “Yes”. But 
we were not. It happened this way. “Say you coming to class meet¬ 
ing?” shouted a Sophomore. “What for?” “Oh we’re all going 
swimming tonight. You on?” “Sure thing.” Now when Sopho¬ 
mores call a class meeting to go swimming Freshmen should take 
notice. The Sophomores went swimming lhat night. They came up 
to school with plenty of salt and string and we’ll say this for them, 
they certainly did a good job. But the Sophomores were not the 
only ones who went swimming that night. We Freshmen paid the 
school a little visit. The next morning—well—the salt wasn’t where 
the Sophs put it and somehow it wasn’t the Freshies books that were 
tied up. Did the class of 1915 salt the Freshies next year? O, no. 
What’s the use in salting Freshmen when you’ve salted'Sophomores? 

In our Sophomore year there were greater problems confronting 
us lhan getting ahead of a bunch of green Freshmen. There was the 
very serious problem of learning how to study without spending anv 
time on our lessons. We undoubtedly spent more time solving this prob¬ 
lem than we would have spent had we studied our lessons according 
to the directions of our teachers, but at last with Ihe united efforts 
of everyone in the class two methods were submitted which have 
helped us out of many tight places this last year. First, Study by 
process of absorption and second, Study by process of elimination. ' 

Now there are two methods of absorption, the indirect and the di¬ 
rect, the most practical and the most practiced method being the in¬ 
direct. Indirect absorption is very simple. Absorb each day’s lesson 
in class from the reci ation and recite next day in the review. In 
this way one can without any difficulty always be prepared on yester¬ 
day’s lesson. 

But one very studious member, not content with this evolved the 
process of direct absorption which he immediately had patented, all 
rights reserved. The chief advantage in direct absorption is that it 
may very well be done on the way to school or between classes. Open 
the book to the lesson, insert one finger, close the book, marking the 
place with the finger and the desired knowledge will pass through 
the finger and the arm to the brain. 
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Of course there were some members in the class for whom 
this was too slow a process. These practice elimination as fol¬ 
lows: ‘'Let me see— what do I have to study tonight? History— 
no, we have research questions for tomorrow. Chemistry—er—a re¬ 
view. Dcn’t believe in cramming. English? a fellow can bluff that 
easily. Geometry? Oh, I’ll sit on that for an hour and a half. Spent 
an hour and a half on my Geometry. Can’t get any sense out of it at 
all. 

Perhaps the most exciting event of the Junior year was the 
Junior-Sophomore Push Day, or night rather, for most of the fight¬ 
ing was done the night before. The Juniors planned to take a day 
off so the night before some of the boys climbed Ihe flag pole to put up 
the Red and Gold. The Sophs were on hand to interfere and there 
was a great fight. It lasted pretty much all night. But the next 
morning at eight-thiriy the Red and Gold was dying from the flag¬ 
pole and it was Junior’Day. My, but those Sophomores were excited! 
For awhile we almost felt as if we hadn’t done our duty by them when 
we let them go through the Freshman year without a salting down. 
But they calmed down a little when they found that we had decided 
to save half of our day for our Senior year. 

That half day came in rather handy this year. There was to be 
a little examination on Dicken’s American Notes and—well there 
were a few in the class who had read dfty pages, but the majority 
had not advanced much farther than the first paragraph. So we 
“ditched* 4 that morning. Of course we took the examination next 
week, but by that time we were all better acquainted with Dickens’ 
American Notes. We were careful that this half day should not in¬ 
terfere with our regular Senior 44 Ditch Day.” 

We went to Ramona for that and maybe you think we didn’t 
enjoy ourselves. There’s nothing like “ditching” once in a while. 

That ditch day evened us up with the faculty, and we were al¬ 
ready more than even wi:h the Juniors, for didn’t the Senior Class 
cremate the Junior Class, at the close of the Sophomore-Junior Bag 
Rush, with all due honors? Then on field day we Seniors won first 
place making us just a little ahead of all the other classes. Of course 
it was too bad to prevent the Juniors from ge ting even with the 
Sophomores, but then we had to consider our own reputation. 

Keeping up cur reputation has occupied cpiite a large part of our 
attention for the past four years. Ever since we were Freshmen 
we’ve been the most wide-awake class in High School. Whatever 
else has been said about us we’ve never been accused of being slow. 
We were the first and only Freshman Class to salt the Sophomores; 
we were the first Sophomore Class to refrain from initiating the 
Freshmen; we started the Junior-Sophomore Rush Day; we’ve run 
the Student Body for the past two years, and we’re the first class to 
leave the Student Body entirely out of debt. Isn’t that enough? 
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Erving Dadmun, “Uncle Erv”—Presi¬ 
dent of class, Football Manager. 


Hilda Boltz, “Fuzzy”—Vice President 
of Class. 


Edgar Boal, “Boalsie” -Vice President 
A. S. B.; President Senior Debating 
Society First Quarter; Manager of 
Tennis Club; Captain of Tennis Team; 
“Poppy” in Senior Piay. 









Stanley Flanders, '‘Big Flanders”— 
Vice P resident of Senior Debating 
Society Third Quarter; David in the 
Senior Play. 


Marjorie Ames, “Margie”—Vice Pres¬ 
ident of Senior Debating Society 
Fourth Quartor. 


Roy Curl’ ‘‘Curly” —Mendel in the 
Senior Play. 




















Raymond Flanders, “Studebaker”— 
Sargeant of Arms Senior Debating 
Society Third Quarter. 


Blanche Cimpbell, “Kinkie” - Sar- 
geant of Arms Senior Debating So¬ 
ciety Fourth Quarter. 


Donald Burnham, “Little”—President 
Tennis Club; Quincy in Senior Play. 











Mary Harbison, 
Senior Play. 


“Mut”—Baroness in 



Marion Wilson, “Cactus’’—Class Or¬ 
ator. 


Sadie Vurgason, “Jeff”—Exchange Ed¬ 
itor of the Rod and Gray; Secretary 
S e nior Debating Society Second 
Quarter; Class Orator* 












Eugene Pratt, “Peg”—Business Man¬ 
ager of the Red and Gray; Boys Bas¬ 
ket Ball Manager; Senior Basket 
Ball Manager; President of Senior 
Debating Society Second Quarter; 
Class Orator. 


Marguerite McKenzie, “Marg”—Sen¬ 
ior Literary Editor of Red and Gray. 


Charles Willoughby, “Chuck”—Pitcher 
in Base Ball Nine. 












Mildred Barnes, “Dreamy Eyes”—Sec¬ 
retary of A. S. B., Vera in the Senior 
Play. 


Harry Kraft, “Willie”—Manager cf 
Senior Base Ball Team; Vice Pres¬ 
ident of Senior Debating Society 
First Quarter, Secretary of Senior 
Debating Society Second Quarter, 
President of Senior Debating Society 
Fourth Quarter. 


Lila Williams “W'ywa”- Secretary of 
Class, Frau Quixano in Senior Play, 
Senior Josh Editor of Red and Gray. 












Blair Cantwell, “Harvard”- Treasurer 
of A. S. B., President of Senior De° 
bating Society Third Quarter, Class 
Orator. 


Dorothy Dadmun, “Awful Nice”—Ed- 
itor-in-Chief of Red and Gray, Class 
Historian, Prompter in Senior Play. 


Eric Bauer, “Erish”—Secretary Sen¬ 
ior Debating Society First Quarter, 
Class Orator. 











Marjorie Austin, “Austie”—Assistant 
Editor-in-Chief of Red and Gray, 
Class Orator. 



Walter Emrick, “Spot”— Baseball. 


Mary Orcutt, “Baby Face” — Class 
Will. 











Florence Houk, “Pankhurst”—Man¬ 
ager Girls Basket Ball and Guard; 
Girls Athletic Editor of Red and Gray 
Kathleen in the Senior Play. 


Elbert Crumley, “Zeke”—President of 
A. S. B.; Football Captain; Secretary 
of Senior Debating Society Third 
Quarter; Baron in Senior Play. 


Lydia Klein, “Skinnie Well Fed” — 
Class Treasurer; Class Prophet; Vice 
President Senior Debating Society 
Second Quarter. 
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(Class |Irn(.ihwy 

Presented by Lydia M. Klein, '15. 

As the class of 1915 have deemed it fit to honor me with the 
office of prophet and as imaginations and inspirations are no longer 
granted to ordinary mortals, I was in rather a state of dispair, until 
scanning over the San Diego Sun, some time ago, in large letters I 
read the following: 

MADAME JERULF 

The world renowned Seeress, who will call your name, your age, 
your occupation, your sweetheart or husband, if you have one, tell 
your future and that of your friends, if so desired, 

* ALL FOR $1.00 

T concluded to visit the celebrated Madame Jerulf. Upon enter¬ 
ing, I was admitted by a fat, frowsy lady, none too neatly attired and 
who announced that she was the Seeress. Upon learning that I wished 
to know the future of the graduating class, she said she would try to 
get an answer from her muse. For some time she tried in vain, then 
she suggested that her palm be crossed with silver. I immediately re¬ 
called the phrase in the advertisement, “All for $1.00,” so I placed 
the said piece in her palm. 

She began to shake with the palsy, her eyes seemed to start from 
their sockets, her hair came down and finally she fell back in a swoon. 
Presently these words issued from her lips: 

“I see before me the palace of an English Nobleman. The grounds 
cover several acres and the buildings are immaculately kept. Evi¬ 
dently its owner has keen sporting instincts, as its kennels are well 
stocked with sleek horses. A beautiful lady, tall and slender with 
dark hair and eyes is just stepping out from a veranda. Her features 
are rather indistinct. Ah! they grow clearer and clearer, it is the 
Countess of Rostock, nee Mildred Barnes, who met the Count at Ccro- 
nado one vacation. A very pretty flirtation and romance resulted and 
as a consequence Miss Mildred became the mistress of this beautiful 
mansion. She is famous as a sportswoman and very popular in the 
elite society. 

The scene changes to a grand opera hcuse. It is the Spreckels 
theatre, which is filled to its capacity. People are patiently waiting 
for the performance to begin and as I scan over the heading of a pro¬ 
gram, I see in large letters, The M. A. Sisters and Company. Every 
one seems anxious for the performance to begin. In the distance I 
hear sweet strains of music, coming from a piano and here and there 
e fairies seek their way through the thick forest into a clear, grassy 

y spot. They are singing softly and from behind a large spreading tree, 

steps a beautiful little lady dressed in a spotless white robe. After 
saying a few words, the fairies surround her and then the Queen of 
the Fairies sing. Such a voice, so melodious and sweet, could never 
lie surpassed. The pianist, a gentle, kind, little maiden, is rapidly 
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running her fingers up and down the key hoard, playing the difficult 
accompaniments. I now recognize the meaning of the M. A. Sisters, 
who chance to he two Senior girls cf the class of 1915—Marjorie Ames 
at the piano and Marjorie Austin singing. After years of strenuous 
and constant study, in one of the leading conservatories abroad, these 
two young ladies have wen for themselves the honor of being the two 
most talented musicians in Southern California. 

As this vision fades away, I see a large crowd, forcing their way 
to the doors of a large stone building. It is a court room, awed 
and expectant, as the usual opening proceeds. The judge has ordered 
the constable to bring in the accused. I hear such a racket. The 
prisoner, who is a man, certainly must be a vicious character, outlaw, 
or something to that effect. The officers, two of them, who are women, 
dressed in regular police uniform, each have hold of one arm. Such 
strength in women I have never seen. IIow well they manage him! 
Who can they be? The picture becomes more vivid. Behold! They 
are Florence Ilouk and Mary Orcutt. No wonder the prisoner can’t 
get a foothold. Such a fine looking gentleman! Strange that such an 
English Dude, should he in such a predicament. 1 hear his voice and 
such a plea; “Oh judge, have a heart, don’t tell my girl. I’ll never 
do it again. I was afraid to go home in the dark and I asked a 
kindly looking lady, if she would take me home in her car, and this is 
where she took me.” 1 see the gentleman’s face. It is one cf your 1915 
graduates—Charles Willoughby, who has been arrested for mashing. 
My attention is drawn, by the sound of a gavel and a stern voice calls 
out, ‘Silence in the court room.” As I lean forward I see the judge to 
be a handsome, broad shouldered, well proportioned man. lie'sits 
there like a human, who never knew what it was to smile. He has a 
little gotee and side burns, which adds more to his dignity and auster¬ 
ity. I now recognize his voice to be that cf Erving Dadmun. T hear 
some one speaking, but I can’t see him. He now moves closer to the 
jury-box. He is a short little fellow with light wavy hair, dressed 
in a light gray suit. IIow he swings his arms around, as he makes a 
plea to the juryman! His voice now, becomes very clear and distinct, 
as he seems to have drawn the attention of all the women in the jury- 
box, on which seems to depend his further and successful progress. 
He certainly is an eloquent and convincing speaker, and knows how to 
handle his case. The huge diamond stick pin in his tie, nearly blinds 
me, but as he swings his arms around, 1 get a better glance at him. I 
hear some one behind, me say, “If lawyer Cantwell couldn’t convince 
the jury that the accused is not guilty, who could?” Lawyer Cant¬ 
well proves a very good lawyer and has saved Charles Willoughby from 
serving a number of weeks in the city jail. Florence tells me, that 
after teaching school for a few years, and trying her strength by using 
Solomon’s rod on her pupils, she decided she could make better success 
with her superfluous strength and have more excitement, by joining 
the police force, than teaching school at $30 per month. Mary tells 
me that she has been at college three years and after the teachers dis- 
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covered that she intended to get married at the close of school, they 
advised her not to do so, as she was entirely too bossy and her suband 
wouldn’t live with her two miutes. Mary finally decided that the 
teachers were about right, so she jilted her lover. One day, while 
pining away and dreaming on a bench in a public park, her attention 
was drawn to a policewoman, who chanced to be Florence Houk, run¬ 
ning and trying to overcome a little boy, who had shot and killed one 
of the swan’s on the lake. Mary immediately decided to help the 
fleeing policewoman and by going at full speed, she overtook the little 
prisoner and upon meeting Florence, and after a good old chat, Flor¬ 
ence persuaded her to join the police force and obtain the authority to 
be as bossy as she liked. 

A circus must be in town. Yes, here comes the parade. Boys are 
distributing bills and as I scan one, my attention is drawn to the 
following item, “See the latest exhibition dances, by the two most 
graceful dancers in the world.” I find the dancers in’a ten cent side¬ 
show. As I come nearer, I see a tall, graceful lady, attired in a beauti¬ 
ful spangly gown, swaying to the tune of a light and catchy piece. A 
tall, handsome man, with sideburns and rather bristly hair, comes forth 
and calls out, “The Kalamazaa Swing.” The two people begin danc¬ 
ing with much grace and easiness. Their actions seem familiar. Why 
surely it is two of your old Senior classmates, Hilda Boltz and Eugene 
Pratt. The manager tells me that Hilda was married to an Illinois 
farmer, but life was too monotonous on the farm and after a terrible 
quarrel with her husband, left him, because he wouldn’t take her to 
town every other evening, so she could attend a dancing acamedv. 
Hilda, now considered one of the most graceful lady dancers in the 
world, then came to Gene for advice and aid. Gene happened to be 
married to a tight-rope walker, so not having a partner to help him 
exhibit his graceful and original dances, immediately employed Hilda 
for his partner. 

I new see before me, a large factory. In an office, I see standing 
near a desk, two men. One is tall and slender with his right arm off; 
the other is rather short and stout with a dark beard and a red shiny 
nose, which seems to signify that he is a great booze fighter, and I see 
a bottle of something in h's coat pocket; but maybe I am mistaken, as 
it may be a bottle of Hopski. The men are handling and examining 
small square pieces of cloth and testing them on a man, who locks to 
be afflicted with seme disease. Inquiring from the secretary, I have 
learned that these two men, after years cf experimenting and studying 
electricity have invented one of the most helpful things to humanity. 
He tells me the tall one, is just convalescing after having his arm 
taken off by an electric cutter. As I glance at seme tags, pasted on 
small parcels, I see in lars>e print, 

E. BAUER & M. WILSON 

Electric Plasters for Rheumatic People and Those Suffer¬ 
ing with Lumbago and Like Diseases. 

As this vision fades away, I see in the distance, the prettiiest little 
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bungalow, situated on a ten-acre tract. Apparently the house has 
lust been completed as I smell fresh paint. The ground is cultivated 
and here and there little green plants are coming up. As I come 
nearer the house, I see a lady helping her husband plant vegetable seeds. 
She is neatly attired in a house dress and by the smiling expression on 
her face and the sweet glances she gives her husband, I have concluded 
that they are newly-weds. As the lady arises and comes to greet 
me, I recognize her to be Marguerite McKenzie. Marguerite tells me 
that she has married a gardener and that they have been married but 
three weeks. Instead of spending their money on a honeymoon trip 
right away, they decided to wait until fall when the crops would all be 
gathered and sold. They seem to have great expectations and by the 
way they are starting out, surely fortune and success is in their path¬ 
way. 

I am now sitting near the top of a grand stand, watching a ball 
game, between the White Sox and Athletics. Every one has his eyes 
on the pitcher for the Athletics. He seems so small to be of such im¬ 
portance, but as the game goes on the score rises in favor of his team, 
all due to his excellent pitching. People are screaming, throwing their 
hats in the air. Millicnaries are betting thousands of dollars that the 
pitcher will win the game for the day. I now catch his name—Walter 
Emrick. I couldn’t catch it before, as a short, stylishly-dressed lady 
is screaming and rooting for all she’s worth. The voice sounds famil¬ 
iar, yet she was never known to speak so loudly or make one-tenth that 
racket. She is Miss Blanche Campbell, cf 2726 9th Ave., San Ysidro, 
California, and has a thousand dollar bet up, for the Athletics. 

Now I seem to behold the station of a flourishing town in Arkan¬ 
sas. Two parallel ribbons of steel stretch away to the east, until they 
meet the horizon. A black speck appears upon the rails. It is an ap¬ 
proaching train. Now it stops and from one of the finest electric 
trains in the United States, a crowd of passengers step out. From a 
cab window, a man’s head peers out, strong and rugged. Behold! it 
is Stanley Flanders, Class of ’15. He also learned that he was best 
suited for mechanics, by burning out dry batteries and testing the pe¬ 
culiarities of the induction coil, in the laboratory of N. C. II . S. Since 
then Stanley has invented a device so that by pressing a certain button, 
the train will proceed at a certain rate to the next station, while the 
engineer reposes in peace. When the train arrives at this place an 
alarm goes off, awakening the slumberer. 

I am now, in a cemetery, reading the epitaph of a noted man, 
Mr. Elbert Crumley, Coroner and Embalmer. I remember reading in 
the paper, sometime ago of his death, his great deeds of kindness and 
unkindness. He was a millionaire and rapidly approaching the higher 
mark. A very odd story was printed shortly after his death by his 
partner and secretary, Donald Burnham, who was also getting a good 
pile of money by keeping his mouth shut. Mr. Burnham said in one 
account that Crumley had the power to bring people to life or death 
by casting his piercing eyes upon them, and blinking and winking 
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them a certain way. Millionaires and wealthy people, who had passed 
to the beyond, particularly interested him and it was upon these poor 
souls that he tried his magic power, by bringing them back to life. 
When life was restored to these wealthy mortals, Elbert demanded 
that they pay him several thousand dollars and promise never to di¬ 
vulge the secret cf his immortal power. If they didn’t do as he bade, 
back to the happy hunting ground he would send them, by a blink of 
his eye. After some time, he took Mr. Burnham into his confidence 
and finally concluded to teach Donald this great power. One day El¬ 
bert, thinking that Donald had grasped the kiowledge of it all, allowed 
Donald to try putting him to death and again restoring him to life. 
Burnham succeeded wonderfully in putting poor Elbert to ever-lasting 
rest, but had forgotten one partcular wink, that could restore him. So 
this is the way your old school mate met his fate. Donald was arrested 
for murder in the first degree, but the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. Donald hadn’t succeeded in this wonderful art, so they freed 
him immediately. 

As I journey farther down the road, many pretty young ladies, 
rainging from 16 to 20 years, pass me with books under their arms. I 
see about a block away, a beautiful large building built on the order of 
an old English castle. The grounds are like a second Paradise with beau¬ 
tiful lawns, large spreading trees and beautiful beds of flowers, here 
and there. Small groups of girls are seated on the lawn, sime are 
studying, some sewing and doing fancy work, others talking about 
their beaux. As 1 enter the building I am informed that it is a seminary 
for wealthy girls. A short, heavy set gentleman, with a pleasant ex¬ 
pression on his countenance, is coming from the office to greet me. He 
now tells me that he is the Dean of the Seminary—Harry Kraft. As 
Harry takes me through the different departments, I am surprised to 
find among the faculty two of the N. C. H. S. ’15 girls, Mary Harbison, 
as Domestic Science teacher and Sadie Vurgascn as vocal teacher. 
Mary tells me that she is engaged to be married in June. She had 
just "completed a course in Domestic Science, the previous year, and 
decided that she would teach a year and find out which of her pies, 
cakes, desserts and the like were the most toothsome, nutritious and ef¬ 
fective, as her husband-to-be was very particular what he ate. I have 
learned that Sadie has just finished a course in vocal training in the 
Boston Conservatory cf Music and through Dean Kraft, she received 
her present position at $150.00 per week. 

I enter a shoe making establishment. Behold! there sits Lila Wi¬ 
liams, on a shoemaker’s stool, with a hammer in her hand, pounding 
nails into slices for all she’s worth. She wears a black muslin cap, 
gloves to preserve her hands and a white canvas apron. How quickly 
she takes the nails from her mouth and pounds them into the sole and 
heel of the shoe. As 1 inquire from her, why she ever decided on such 
a vocation, she tells me that for several years, she was considered one 
of the quickest typewriters and stenographers or the coast, but she 
decided that an independent business of her own would be more profit- 
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able, so she decided that the shoe making business was the best for 
her. Here she could keep her fingers limber, still retain her quickness 
of action and in later years would still be in practice, if she so desired, 
to go back to her old occupation. 

I now see something that resembles a love scene, which we read 
about in ten cent novels. A man on his knees, proposing to a bashful 
young maiden. Strange that they are not in the least concerned about 
the people, who are standing around, taking it all in. The lady doesn’t 
seem to accept him. She looks rather nervous and annoyed. She 
doesn’t speak out loud, only moves her lips as if speaking. I come 
closer and learn that the two people are Dorothy Dadmun and Ray¬ 
mond Flanders, who are playing a leading role for the Selig Moving 
picture company. 

I now seem to be sitting in the library uf a beautiful mansion. A 
short, thin-faced gentleman, dressed in full evening suit, is sitting 
in a large leather arm-chair, leisurely smoking a cigarette. At every 
little noise, he seems to give a jerk, as if frightened by something. I 
now hear the shrill voice of a woman call, “Rov, Roy Curl, do you 
not listen?” As Roy jumps from his chair and flees to the screeching 
woman, I come to the conclusion that he is afraid of his wife. After 
returning, Roy tells me that he married a wealthy widow with five 
children, and that he was introduced to her through a matrimonial 
agency. 

Now I see an army of laborers working upon a mammoth building, 
which seems about half way completed; but already one can see the 
exquisitely designed lines of the edifice, evidently planned by a master 
architect. Some one is drawing near. He is tall, slender, very hand¬ 
some and strides along with firm tread, his eyes intent upon a^ roll of 
parchment—he raises his head and wonder of wonders! it is Edgar 
1). Boal. He developed his talent for architecture in drawing sketches 
of the physical apparatus in his Alma Mater N. C. II. S. Later he 
took a course in one of your best colleges and to extend his knowledge, 
went abroad. Mobile in ^ enice he chanced to meet a bright-eyed 
Venetian maiden one evening. After a time his persistent wooing won 
her and having completed his course, he induced his Latin bride "to re¬ 
turn with him to the ‘‘land of the brave and the true.” 

The Seeress paused, while I, remembering the old adage, “The 
best comes last,” waited patiently, then, though I hesitate to say it, 
these gems of wisdom fell from her lips: “I see a group of country 
school children playing anti-over, over an old log-school house, in the 
lonesome hills of Wyoming. Standing at the door of the school house, 
is a tall, slender woman, who looks as if onee in her life she might have 
been fairly good looking and happy, but now she stands there with a 
sad expression on her face, looking far into the distance, as if expect¬ 
ing some one. She seems to have been disappoined, maybe in love. 
How old and wrinkled she looks. So—this one is yourself, who after 
years of high living and luxury, has settled down to be an “old maid 
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school marm.” 

With these words the prophetess ceased speaking. T then hurried 
away feeling extremely glad that the fates had seen fit to bless the 
class of 1915 in this manner. 
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S'l'utnr Qllaaa Hill 


Mary Orcutt ’15 

We, the Senior Class of 1915, of National Citv High School, who 
have earned the titles of, “Teacher’s Pets,” “Noblest Bluffers,” “Jol- 
liest Jokers, and Kindest Sceptics;” who have already benefited 
huammty by supervising the Study Hall in the absence of teachers,— 
quelling the riotous ravings of lower classmen,—supervising the feed¬ 
ing of Freshmen,—and preventing unruly teachers from killing then- 
victims with too long assignments; being sound in mind and, “pretty 
well, we thank you, in body,” do hereby make this our last will. We 
give, devise, and bequeath our property, both real and personal, as 
follows, to-wit: 

I. To the Junior Class we do bequeath the Senior rights duties 
privileges and properties. That is,—the right to ditch a whole day of 
school,—the duty to cut all obnoxious classes,— the privileges of 
bluffing, sassing, and chewing gum,—the possession of the Senior seats- 
their many sets of reference books, one large dictionary and a noisy 
pencil sharpener with which to annoy the teachers. 

II. To the National City High School, we leave our unspotted 
reputation; the county championship in athletics as well as in de¬ 
bating. Also, on behalf of the younger generation, we absolve the 
aforesaid National City High School from all Quarterly Examinations. 

IN. To the Faculty we bequeath:— 

First—An extensive vocabulary to be left in the custody of Mr 
Seymour. 

Second—Three dozen all-seeing eyes for these who are blind. 

Third—Six dozen strong hickory rods to be used by inexperineced 
teachers in the control of the Study Hall. 

Fourth—A well organized brass band which shall be used to lessen 
the monotony of recitation classes. 

Fifth To Mr. Sebelius, a large size, made to order silver spoon 
to aid him in a more rapid disposal of his lunches. 

IV. To those who may be concerned, the various members of the 
Senior Class do hereby bequeath their personal effects as follows — 

Miss Shelton leaves all responsibility for the actions of the Senior 
Class to themselves. 

Lydia Klein bequeaths her German silver vanity box to Mr. Mowry 

Hilda Boltz leaves her curling irons to Mr. Seymour. 

Donald Burnham leaves his baby carriage to Kenneth Tattersoll 

Marjorie Ames and Erving Dadmun leave their differences (in 
height) to Leone Grigsby and Mr. Blount. 

Elbert Crumley leaves his stern countenance and diplomatic ten 
dencies to Elden Pecka, the next Student Body President. 

Blanche Campbell bequeaths her infatuation for Domestic Sic- 
ence to her fellow sufferers. 

Mildred Barnes leaves her well-worked automatic beetle to be 
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pickled, and preserved by Mr. Mo wry. 

Eric Bauer wills his artistic wig to be used by all Art Editors in 
their turn. 

Raymond Flanders bequeaths his prettiest curl to add to Miss 
South wick’s collection. 

Marjorie Austin leaves her sensation for Vera Tomkins to use on 
the Fourth of July—which sensation is to be located at a safe distance 
before using a match. 

Charles Willoughby and Marion Wilson bequeath their new-big- 
best-dolls to be utilized by future Freshmen. 

the Assembly Hall was crowded and the critics were unanimous in 
their praise. The credit for the success was due very largely to the 
directress, Miss A. Belle Shelton. 

Edgar Boal leaves his tear-stained book on, “Fifty Ways to Get 
Fat, ” to Miss Ryan. 

Sadie Vurgason wills her bucking bronco and clown suit to Allen 
Mason. 

Roy Curl bequeaths to Air. Sawyer a most elegant pink parasol. 

Marguerite McKenzie leaves a tennis ball and all kinds of rackets 
to her friends in the tennis club. 

Mary Harbison leaves her sixteen ounce wad of gum to be secured 
to the Study Ilall ceiling, out of the reach of Miss Worden. 

Dorothy Dadmun bequeaths to Lois Poeton, the next Editor-in- 
Chief of the Red and Gray, her love of sarcasm. 

Eugene Pratt leaves two sharp nails protruding from the “School 
Board’’ to be used in more effectually punishing all truants. 

Harry Kraft bequeaths his well-worn hymn book to Francis Wade. 

Walter Emrick leaves his brindle bull pup to the care of Miss 
Merritt. 

Stanley Flanders leaves a deep impression to be filled with tears 
and used as a fish pond. 

Lila Williams bequeaths her eulogistic inclinations to be used in 
the English Department. 

Blair Cantwell wills to the School one-sixteenth of his income, 
which gift shall aggregate $1,643,349,989.89. 

The Senior Class as a whole bequeaths a bank account to be 
used on the installment plan as shall be later stipulated. 

Now, we, the Seniors of 1915 of National City High School, do 
appoint Mildred Car Barnes, Hilda Iron Boltz, and Marjorie Lofty 
Ames, as chief executrixes of this will. 

Their assistants shall be, Roy Goldie Curl, and Harry Artsand 
Krafts. 

In witness whereof we have signed, and sealed and published, and 
declared this instrument as our last will, at National City High School, 
on the sixteenth dav of June, one thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 
Sealed. (1915). 

Signed, Class of 1915. 
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©It? drifts nf daltfimtta tn thr lEast 


As Presented by Marjorie Austin. 


To some proud Easterners, whose ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower or were early planters in Virgina. it may seem strange that 
this raw, young land, California, should deign to suggest that she has 
presented invaluable gifts to the East; but any one who has visited 
her shores and lias seen her in all her glory must admit and proclaim 
to all the world that the rich Eastern coast would be helpless without 
the unlimited resources of California and the West. 

Nor is California so young! Sixty-five years before Jamestown 
was settled a bold Portuguese explorer sailed into San Diego Bay and 
in 1598 Drake had explored the coast from Lower California to San 
P rancisco. P ive years before the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, the first of the long series of Missions was established by the 
Franciscan P athers at San Diego and Father Serra made his long 
journey up the coast. Even at that early time the state was prt" 
paring for her later services to the nation. 

California’s gifts to tlie East! What real gifts do we give to 
those weary tourists who come here each winter to see if California 
fulfills the boasts she has made? Mother Nature is kind to her 
favorites and the first gift with which she blesses our visitors is that 
of climate, and its result—health. Along the nine hundred miles 
of coast line stretching from Eureka to San Diego, there is plenty 
of room for surf-bathing for those who desire that sport; and for 
those who enjoy different pleasures, nature furnishes the Sierra 
Nevadas with their mountain-tops of perpetual snow; furnishes Lake 
Tahoe, gleaming in its setting of green forests; furnishes the Yosemite 
Valley, the goal of all nature lovers; and for other tastes, the lands 
of eternal summer—stretches of desert, which call out the noblest in 
man's character. 

To make this gift more perfect, California offers hospitality. Her 
fine hotels, her summer and winter resorts, both inland and on the 
coast are a standing invitation to the crowds of visitors who come 
every year, while this year, this invitation is emphasized because of 
the two Expositions which are world famed—the one for its magni¬ 
ficence and extravagant splendor, the other for the spirit of religious 
calm which pervades it. 

But not all our visitors are merely “tourists.” They may he 
for one year but they are so attracted by our homes that they return 
and become as proud Californians as the rest of us. Hundreds of 
small homes planned for just such people are ready for occupancy 
and in all the unoccupied lands, whether on the coast or in the moun¬ 
tains there is room for them and we invite them to come. 

California not only presents gifts to these who come to her, but 
is even generous enough to send them away—rare gifts, needed and 
used in the East. Every part of the state, every industry contributes 
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seme product which we may add to our offering. From the orchards 
we send lemons and oranges, apples, peaches, apricots, plums, berries 
and currents, beside the less familiar fruits propagated by Burbank. 
From our fields w : e offer cotton, the finest in the world, and sugar 
enough to supply the nation. 

From our forests we present the redwood, so valued for the 
ornamentation of the homes in the East, and the “Giant Trees” such 
a source of wonder for our visitors. From the quarries marble and 
granite are obtained for the use of the nation and from the oil fields 
the enormous number of products of petroleum. From our mines 
we send gold and silver, copper, quicksilver, borax, and salt, besides 
the semi-precious stones, turquoise, hyacinth and tourmaline. 

But if these material things were the only assets of which 
California could beast, she would be but little different from some of 
the other states in the union. The ideas of enterprise and spirit of 
progress with which she imbues her visitors and which they carry 
home with them and share with their neighbors, are the most dis¬ 
tinctive and valuable gifts we may offer. The architecture of Califor¬ 
nia, bearing the Indian, Spanish and Oriental influence, and expressing 
with wonderful clearness the varied and romantic history of this state, 
is being adopted in the other states where conditions are similar. 
The famous California bungalow, an adaptation of the Indian wickiup 
and fiat-rccfed pueblo building is a natural and necessary part of a 
landscape of flat mesas and law, rounding foothills. Many of our 
visitors, observing the beauty and comfort of these little homes, are 
introducing them in the East, where they are proving a great success. 
The old Roman type of building, characterized by the spacious courts, 
long corridors arid deliberate perspectives, happily introduced by the 
mission fathers, presents something new to the nation, having the 
same hearing on California architecture as the historic buildings of 
the Colonial period had on the Atlan+D coast. The Oriental influence 
is a third factor in the whole beauty of California architecture, 
especially in the landscape gardening, where they lay especial em¬ 
phasis. 

To our visitors California is an invaluable source of material and 
inspiration for all works of literature. In the strange history of the 
state, from its discovery up to the present time, this is most evident. 
The California Indian has been made immortal by Helen Hunt Jack¬ 
son’s “Ramona” and Constance Goddard Dux Bois’s 14 A Soul in 
Bronze.” The California of the time of the old mission, and later 
periods also, has been extolled by a countless number of poets and 
novelists, both native Californians and visitors, some of the most 
famous of whom are Kate Sanborn, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Edwin Markham, Mark Twain, Jack London, and Noah 
Brooks. To this wonderful land of ours with its vast variety of na¬ 
ture’s wonders, these authors owe their inspiration for the marvelous 
works they have produced. 

But other famous people have been inspired by the state besides 
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authors. David fetarr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Univer¬ 
sity; is a Californian of whom we are proud; a national authority on 
biology, he is famous throughout the world. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of I niversity of California, is a famous educational worker. 
Luther Burbank, the Wizard of Nature, who has done so much for his 
own state in propagating plants, is now in the employ of the govern¬ 
ment and is working for the good of the whole nation. 

Our gifts to the East have been many; but of all the great things 
which California has produced, possibly the greatest in an educational 
way was the giving birth to the present day moving picture. The idea 
of picturing the motions of a trotting horse by means of a camera was 
first conceived by Leland Stanford in 1872.' He consulted a noted 
photographer of Palo Alto, Mr. Muybridge, through whose efforts the 
work was started. It was taken up with enthusiasm all over the world 
and the perfection of the machine has been the work of many men. 
This great state, stretching from the coast to the Sierra Nevadas and 
trom Mt. Shasta to San Diego, is bound to furnish great enterprises, 
hacked by great men, who are inspired by the state which produces 
them. 

California, nature’s playground! California the Mecca of trav¬ 
elers ! California, the shrine of all worshippers! IIow proud her citi¬ 
zens are to present gifts to the nation and to know that she is playing 
a wonderful part in the advancement of the world. In California 
there is plenty of room and plenty of hospitality for all who visit her 
shores and we, the fortunate children of the West invite the East to 
come and share in our joys and become a part of us; for we know that 
by the gifts which we send abroad and by the gifts which we offer our 
visitors here, we can alone aid in binding our nation together and be¬ 
coming at one with the East. 
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A (Umtlttru of Hmuntltmt 


As Presented by Eric P Bauer. 


View it as you will, the last century has furnished the greatest 
burst of progress in the histor}^ of the world; especially in scientific 
and industrial lines great changes have come about. 

At the beginning of the centry machinery of every kind was in 
its infancy. The conquest of land and water had just begun, and the 
man who thought it possible to conquer the air was thought of as a 
hare-brained visionary. Now at the close of this century of miracles 
we are entering a new mechanical age. Land and water succumbed to 
man early in the century, and then at its close came the news that air 
too had surrendered. The chain was complete. The elements, land, 
water and air, all had yielded to man’s dominion. 

As we look back ever those hundred years, we may well be proud 
of America’s part in this progress. An American built the first suc¬ 
cessful steamship. An American invented the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone. An American built the first flying machine. 

From the time when our patent office was organized in its present 
form, discoveries, inventions and improvements to the extent of over 
a million have been patented by Americans. Every industry and 
science has felt the influence of the American; transportation, naviga¬ 
tion, surgery, aeronautics, all owe some essential to the versatile 
Yankee. We have established a name for ourselves as a nation of 
inventors and have made “Yankee ingenuity” a byword throughout 
the world. 

Yet at the present day America—the home of the steamship— 
does not own a single large passenger line to Europe; America—the 
birthplace of anesthetic surgery—sends its doctors to Vienna to study 
surgery; America—the home of the aeroplane is out-distanced in that 
science by every first-class nation. As a nation, we have the money, the 
brains, and the skilled labor to perfect and use our own inventions, 
yet this is not done. What is the reason for this condition? The 
reason lies in the atittude of capital and public toward the untried 
invention. In their epoch-making experiments neither Fulton, Morse, 
Bell nor Wright received the slightest encouragement. Our capitalists 
have refused financial aid to nearly every great inventor, preferring 
the more certain roads to wealth furnished by digging oil wells, de¬ 
pleting the national forests and watering railroad stocks. If the in¬ 
ventors of the future receive no better encouragement we may well be 
called a nation of pessimists, for in the past we have consistently re¬ 
fused to see the bright side of any progressive move until it was forced 
upon us. 

Contrast this atitutde with that of Germany, France and ether 
European nations. There the public takes the greatest interest in 
scientific research. Societies are formed for the promotion cf nearly 
every science and industry and their memberships include all who are 
interested in scientific research or industrial progress. These societies 
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are of immense value, keeping well in touch with progress in their 
respective lines. So well informed are they that when a great experi¬ 
ment is performed in the United States its details are known in Vienna, 
Paris, or Berlin before it is heard of in the next state. Then in var¬ 
ious parts of Europe a hundred scientists draw conclusions from this 
experiment; and soon the world hears of a marvelous discovery by an 
American put to practical use by an European. 

While the American government amply protects its inventors, it 
does little or nothing to encourage invention, on the other hand the 
European governments offer large prizes and royalties for inventions 
of a particularly desirable sort. Is it any wonder then that the Amer¬ 
ican inventor must go to Europe to sell his wares? If American capital 
and the American public would take such an interest in invention as 
is shown in Europe we would soon win the industrial dominion of the 
world, but to do so we must co-operate in the support of our inventors 
and draw them together by the ties of patriotism until we are a unit 
acting for America’s good. Of course, this is no easy task to weld 
the varied ambitions of a nation’s inventors into one great desire for 
the nation’s good, but it must be dene ere we attain the power that is 
rightfully ours. It is for us, the rising generation, to make every effort 
to bring about that result. 
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A Ilmttli of Prnpl|wy 

As Presented by Blair Cantwell. 


You have frequently read from the pages of current magazines 
and in the daily papers, glowing advertisements of health and pleasure 
resorts where each claims to have an ideal all-the-year-round climate. 
Where storms and cyclones never rend and tear the fair face of nature; 
where the temperature never becomes uncomfortably cold nor oppres¬ 
sively hot; where balmy breezes laden with the perfume of flowers and 
tonic with the breath of the ocean keep the atmosphere always cool 
and invigorating; where water sports and outdoor games may be in¬ 
dulged in the year round, under sunny skies—in short, these adver¬ 
tisements are alluring pen pictures of veritable Paradises on Earth”, 
typical twentieth century “Gardens of Eden”. In most cases these 
advertisements when investigated further prove to be a delusion and 
a snare to entrap the tourist, the pleasure seeker and the invalid. 

However, General A. W. Greeley, head of the United States 
Weather Bureau, says there is ONE such place. This is a bit of coun¬ 
try about forty miles square in the extreme southwestern part of the 
United States—with a beautiful landlocked bay “The Harbor of the 
Sun,” “The First Port of Call,” San Diego and environs. 

Probably nine-tenths of the people who come to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia are enticed here directly or indirectly by our wonderful climate. 
Indeed it is sometimes said that bay and climate constitute our only 
assets. I will with the help of a few statistics, together with an enum¬ 
eration of our present blessings and those yet to come, prove this state¬ 
ment untrue. 

The products of San Diego County are innumerable. They cover 
everything from the varied gifts of nature to the handiwork of man. 
The animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms pay rich tribute. San 
Diego County is the Gem Casket of the United States. In the Pala 
and other gem mines are found: topaz, beryl, tourmaline, kunzite, 
aquamarine opals, turquoise, onyx, pearls and even the precious dia¬ 
mond. Riches beyond the “Dreams of Avarice,” waiting for the hand 
of man, in this, as yet almost untouched storehouse of hidden treasure. 
But there are other riches in the ground of San Diego County far 
greater than even its mineral wealth of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. There are 500,000 acres of good agricultural land now wait¬ 
ing for the husbandman. While 1,500,000 more acres await only the 
magic of water applied, to make them “blosscn like the rose”. San 
Diego County offers unusual opportunity to the farmer, because of its 
wide diversity of soil. He may select a shaded hillside, a sunny mesa, 
or may choose his land in one of the many river valleys with the richest 


of alluvial soil. 

Under Spanish Dominion, San Diego County had more grants of 
land made, than any other district of the same size in the United States. 
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These grants were made only upon the best of land, owing to the small 
population in comparison with the amount of land obtainable. This 
fact is proof positive that San Diego County lands are among the best 
known. 

Scarcity of water has always been the principal bane of San Diego 
County. For water is '‘King in California'' now as it ever has been. 
The present supply of water is sufficient for present consumption. 
Hut the question often arises, How is San Diego County to improve 
if water is King and she has only enough for present consumption? 
The answer is, Better conservation of her water. The waste now go¬ 
ing on is appalling! Twelve billion gallons are running merrily into 
the sea annually from the San Diego River, while the San Luis Rey 
water waste would, if impounded, be sufficient to care for a population 
of 365,000 people annually. 

In many sections of the county dry farming has proven that crops 
can be raised successfully with an average annual rainfall of only five 
inches, while nowhere in the county has there been less than a ten-inch 
average precipitation for fifty years. Thus dry farming will be a big 
lift in solving the water problem. California with sufficient water, 
taken with her golden sunshine, bids fair to become soon the garden 
spot of the world. 

After the present European war is terminated, there will be many 
wealthy Europeans who, wishing to escape from blood-stained Europe 
and the memories it produces, will emigrate to America to live. And 
California with her quiet suburban life and perpetual sunshine will 
catch most of these peace-seeking people. In the near future Southern 
California will have more beautiful homes than any other district of 
its size in the I nited States. The hope of America is in the homes of 
America. And nowhere can more lovely locations be found for homes, 
than here in San Diego County. That this fact is rapidly becoming 
recognized is shown by the constantly increasing numbers of people 
from the eastern states who come here as sightseers and remain as 
permanent citizens, held captive by the charm of our balmy southland. 
Among the recent notables to come into the fold is Harold Bell Wright, 
the talented writer who is now building a beautiful home in Southern 
California. The importance he gives to home-making is shown in this 
quotation from one of his recent novels, “Some day this childish old 
world will grow weary of its games of war and wealth. Some dav it 
will lose interest in its playthings, banks and stocks and bonds, some 
day it will lose faith in its giants of fame, position and power. It will 
turn to Mother Nature to learn from her that the only occupation that 
is of REAL and LASTING worth, is the one occupation in which all 
of Mother Nature's children have fellowship—the occupation of Home 
Building.” Just now this theme of Home Building should be of espe¬ 
cial interest to the people of San Diego County because our Exposi¬ 
tion is bringing thousands of people to our district and if we can con¬ 
vince these people that San Diego County has fine possibilities for 
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home-making we shall have taken a large stride towards putting our 
future upon a firm foundation. 

San Diego’s industrial, agricultural and mineral possibilities are 
unlimited. However, my prophecy for San Diego County is that she will 
he an ideal residence section, a district of fine homes. Where the poor 
laborer as well as the millionaire may live in peace and contentment 
both enjoying the lavish bounties of nature to its full. Where there 
are homes there is bound to be great industrial, agricultural, and min¬ 
eral prosperity. 

Besides San Diego County’s natural beauties and her products, 
she possesses many fine institutions of which all true citizens are proud. 
Foremost among these is our lovely Exposition, the main buildings of 
which will long endure, beautifying Balboa Park and commemorating 
the biggest undertaking of its kind ever attempted by a city of the 
size of San Diego. Another thing of which we can boast is our fine 
roads; others, are a fine Forestry Service, Radio station at Point Loma, 
Naval reserves and Quarantine station at Roseville, and Army Avia¬ 
tion School at North Island. The United States Government is taking 
a great deal of interest in San Diego’s future, through the efforts of our 
hard working Congressman, Air. Kettner. 

This interest is manifested in the large appropriations allowed for 
improving government institutions and in the recent visit of a large 
body of the country’s lawmakers. San Diego at present has rather a 
poor railroad connection, only the one line of the Santa Fe connecting 
us with the eastern states via Los Angeles. But soon San Diego coun¬ 
ty will be a railroad terminus if the plans now under way are com¬ 
pleted. The San Diego and Arizona Railroad will connect San Diego 
with the rich Imperial lands and the territory lying beyond the Colo¬ 
rado river. The Rock Island, which is under construction, will con¬ 
nect San Diego directly with the Middle West. The South Western 
Pacific is a proposed line which has been surveyed. This line will run 
from San Diego to a connection with the Southern Pacific. Then, 
there is the Salt Lake line which will run from Salt Lake to San Diego, 
the cost of which has been budgetted. 

In no other district in the United States can be found in so small 
a space such diversity of climate and products. Within a distance of 
fifty miles you can go from sea level to five thousand feet elevation, 
from sage brush to tall pines, from ten to forty inches of annual rain¬ 
fall, from citrus orchards to a deciduous-treed district, from the warm 
bathing of the summer sea, to snow-capped mountain peaks. A climate 
and a product for every whim and taste of mankind—surely there is 
none but can find something to please him in all this diversity. 

These things being true I am sure we all will appreciate the dis¬ 
trict in which we are lucky enough to reside, and will in after years be 
proud to say that we were at one time members of the throbbing life, 
activity and diversity of San Diego County. 
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As Presented by M. L. Wilson. 


The newspaper started by Addison and Steele in 1700, in London, 
was the forerunner of the great modern daily. It was not a paper 
. such as we have now of from six to two hundred pages, twenty inches 
wide by twenty-eight long, but was a little pamphlet, eight by twelve 
inches, published twice a week at first. This can truly be called the 
ancestor of the newspaper of today. This miraculous growth is to be 
explained primarily by the need of such a publication and secondarily 
by its influence when once established. 

The little sheet of 1700 differed materially from the large paper 
which is delivered daily at our dooryards. Instead of dealing with 
current sensational news, business advertisements and the like, its 
columns were filled principally with heavy, argumentative articles 
bearing on profound philosophical or political questions which today 
would scarcely receive a reading. Far different is the newspaper of 
today, which covers all the vast variety of human itnterest. The only 
real survival of Addison and Steel’s periodical is to be found in the 
editorial column, and the space devoted to open letters. In addition 
there are now voluminous sections devoted to current news, covering 
such subjects as civic activity, society, clubs, theatres, churches, sports, 
and fashions; most papers now run a serial story and besides all this 
there are from two to fifteen or twenty pages of advertising which in 
this modern age has grown to be perhaps the most important section 
of all. Here a person can find anything he may wish, from a piano to 
a mouth organ, or from a pony to an automobile. 

Let us now consider some of these features of the modern news- 
sheet. In relation to the publisher the importance of the advertising 
section, is its inherent connection with the very life and perpetuity 
of the publication. The relatively small price paid by the subscriber in 
no sense covers the actual cost of publishing and not infrequently does 
little more than defray the expense of distribution. This cost must 
therefore be met in some other way. Advertisements solve the prob¬ 
lem. Advertising, therefore, makes the modern newspaper a possi¬ 
bility. 

But the question now arises: Why do dealers advertise their goods 
so widely? If you inquire, the dealer will reply that it pays to ad¬ 
vertise. Now we may set it forth as a principle that advertising, in 
order to pay, must interest the reader in the article advertised. And, 
in so doing, an advertisement not only discharges a business function, 
but renders a social benefit; for any means which tends to bring seller 
and purchaser together performs a distinct public service. A genera¬ 
tion or so ago, when a man wished to buy or sell anything, from a horse 
to a house, he had either to frequent the county fair, or resort to a 
canvass of the neighborhood. Now he makes use of that efficient re- 
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source of the newspaper—the advertising section. Thus a double func¬ 
tion is performed, for both publisher and public are served. We may 
therefore say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the want 
ad, with its many kindred forms, constitutes not only the largest part 
of many a metropolitan sheet, but also a highly important part; de¬ 
riving its importance from the fact that without it the newspaper 
could not be published at all, and its justification from the fact that 
by it the public is rendered the most practical service which it receives. 

But in measuring the value of the newspaper, and determining 
its mission, the dollar should not be the highest standard of excellence. 
The transfer of property or the securing of a job, though highly essen¬ 
tial to human existence, is not all there is to life. The role which the 
newspaper plays, as the public educator , is rightfully regarded as its 
most vital function. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that in order to be educated, per¬ 
sons must know something of the events which are going on about 
them. Education is something more than knowing the facts of ancient 
history, or being conversant with the principles of philosophy. It is a 
living , active thing, which, while not neglecting the past, interests 
itself primarily in the present world of human-kind. Our ancestors 
gossiped over the garden fence, or about the stove in the corner grocery, 
and their minds never expanded beyond the narrow interests of their 
immediate neighborhood. 

But a revolution has taken place; and the great “daily”, in dis¬ 
charging its function as news vender, has broken down the contracted 
walls of localism, and has made us all citizens of the world. The pro¬ 
gress of the war in Europe may be followed as closely by the country 
school boy, as by the general cn the field of battle. The news of a 
famine in China or of a flood in Ohio is flashed over the wires, and 
lessens purse-strings the world around. The citizen of Maine may, 
through the columns of the daily become conversant with the progress 
of the Panama Canal, or the great new government railway in far 
away Alaska; and in so doing he feels himself to be in a truer sense 
an American. 

But there is a vexing moral question which arises in connection 
with the printing of the news. The daily paper, as public educator, 
is former of the public taste. There are two well-defined positions in 
regard to this. According to one, it is maintained that all the news 
should be published; according to the other, only such news should be 
printed which is calculated to improve the public mind, and elevate 
its ethical standards. 

This is a pressing, vital question. It is said in defense of sensa¬ 
tional journalism; that the reading public must be given what it de¬ 
mands, or the newspaper cannot continue to exist. But the question 
arises, Have the people demanded accounts of murder trials, and black- 
hand outrages, or has the public taste been perverted by a misguided 
press? We prefer to believe the latter. The newspaper, as the former 
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of public taste cannot avoid responsibility in this matter, by side¬ 
stepping the issue. Serving the public involves the duty of serving 
the public well. This is a thoroughly-defined principle of law, and is 
aptly illustrated by recent rulings of California’s Railroad Commis¬ 
sion. The fact remains that the publishing of the revolting details of 
a murder case, tends to make more murders, rather than lessen the 
number. What a man reads about he thinks about; and what he thinks 
about he is in danger of becoming. For this reason, the newspaper 
dare not repudiate its duty as a setter of ideals, and the yellow journal 
must go. 

A few years ago Chas. M. Sheldon wrote a book entitled, “In His 
Steps’’, in which an ideatl newspaper was portrayed. So deeply was 
the public interested that a big Kansas sheet turned its pages over 
to Mr. Sheldon’s editorship for an entire week. It was purely an ex¬ 
periment, and more or less of an advertising scheme. But it set good 
people everywhere to thinking. The question, however, has not even 
yet begun to be solved. 

Not many years ago, the chief of the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles Express was a man of high ideals, and a determination to put 
his ideals into practice. But short-sighted newspaper greed was not 
ready for so high a moral standard, and “good business,” falsely so- 
called, demanded his discharge. But all great movements have met 
with opposition. Socrates was a martyr to his faith, but accomplished 
more by his death than in his life. Such is the fate common to all 
who initiate reforms. But right is bound to prevail, and yellow journ¬ 
alism is doomed to the scrap-heap of things outworn. 

The newspaper has its failings, to be sure, but in discharging its 
function as public educator, it performs a distinct social service. The 
newspaper is to modern society, what the Greek or Roman orator was 
to the civilization of ancient times. It is the medium through which 
public opinion is formulated, and exercises a power which is greater, 
either for good or evil, than that exercised by the ancient orator, in 
proportion as its audience is larger. Yet, we may say with truth that 
the newspapers of America are for the most part loyal to the principles 
of democracy and lend their moral support to most good movements. 
The one serious exception is the narrow-minded and bitter partisan¬ 
ship which obscures editorial vision, and casts undeserved mud upon 
loyal citizens of an opposite political persuasion. Here and there a 
daily is boldly pioneering in non-partisanship. But it is still rough 
travelling, and the movement, though one of promise is yet in its in¬ 
fancy. The open handed and hearty support, however, which the 
general run of our papers render to many noble causes, and their 
vigorous denunciation of many an infamous wrong is a commentary 
upon the underlying integrity of our American editors. 

Without the engendering of a keen public sentiment, of which 
the newspaper is almost the sole instrument, no great evil could be 
successfully attacked, whether it be a money-grasping monopoly, a 
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bloody battle in the coal fields of Colorado, or a cruel persecution of 
innocent Jews in Russia. In all such agitations, the big daily per¬ 
forms an incalculable social service in formulating public opinion, and 
arousing a united and sympathetic activity on the part of the reading 
public. 

So great have been the achievements and services of the newspaper 
of the past and present, that we may venture to make a prediction 
for the future. It goes without saying, that, along with increased fa¬ 
cilities of distribution, such as the aeroplane and special electric train, 
circulation is destined to become colossal, and the national newspaper 
will squeeze the purely sectional one out of existence. A paper with¬ 
out half a million subscribers will not be seriously considered, and the 
power of these national journalistic dreadnaughts in moulding and in¬ 
fluencing public opinion will be incalculably greater in whatever direc¬ 
tion their influence is exercised. 

Greatly improved methods in the collection of news, such as the 
pocket wireless telephone, are not incredible. And the phonographic 
journal is not a mechanical impossibility. Stranger things have hap¬ 
pened, and it is not too much to think that in the phonographic journal 
of the future, the leading articles will be declaimed in tones befitting 
the subject—the sporting news in very slangy style; the money articles 
in staid business accents; and the society items in brisk feminine chatter. 

All these things are possibilities, nay probabilities. But more im¬ 
portant than them all, the newspaper of the future will be a more ef¬ 
ficient sheet politically, a more wholesome sheet intellectually, and a 
cleaner sheet morally. It rests with you and me, the readers, to further 
the movement, by which the news journal of the next generation shall 
be as far superior to the current daily, as the latter is superior to 
Addison’s little pamphlet of two hundred years ago. 
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A Sttnior (Enllrgp 

As presented by Sadie Vurgason. 

One of the most recent movements in secondary education is that 
looking to the establishment of Junior Colleges in important centers. 
No doubt you ask, “What is a Junior College V 9 Briefly, it is the first 
two years of a college course given at a High School. 

Many students who have successfully completed their High School 
course like to continue the work they have already begun. Perhaps 
their parents cannot afford to send them to college or do not like to 
send them so far away from home influences. Others who now take 
no interest might be induced to continue their education if the facilities 
were near at hand. If a college education is such a good thing as to 
warrant our going hundreds of miles to get it, why not bring it to our 
very doors. 

There are many problems to be met and overcome in the estab¬ 
lishment of a Junior College. It will mean an added expense to the 
already expensive educational system. In the first place there will 
have to be more teachers, better equipped than the average high school 
teacher and who deserve to receive better salaries. The teaching should 
done by those who, in the normal course of things, would be teaching 
in the colleges or universities. Men or women who have devoted at 
least three years to their strictly professional training, who have made 
themselves experts in some special field of knowledge. In the second 
place, there is the expense of added equipment, for the library and 
laboratory. 

The Junior College must not be too closely connected with the 
High School or it cannot be a success in every sense of the word. 
There must be college ideals, college spirit and college activities along 
with two years of college subjects. This was the chief reason for the 
failure of the Junior College at Los Angeles in the first year of its 
establishment. The work of the college students was not sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from the work of High School pupils. The college students 
did not belong to the Associated Student Body and yet they did not 
have any special organization of their own. There were only about 
fifty students to begin with. The next year a special representative 
was sent down to organize that little group of students into a body 
modeled after that of the State University. From that time it began 
to grow. The members felt that they were actually college students. 
Instructors from universities and colleges came to address them and 
high officials from other States spoke to them. The Los Angeles Junior 
College is now a success. Thefe cannot be a hard and fast line drawn 
between the High School and the Junior College. They must differ 
not so much in the method of instruction as in the physical contrast 
between the High School and college students, the general discipline 
and the attitude of mind maitained by those who enter to study and 
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those who instruct. 

San Diego is fortunately situated, for the establishment of an 
ideal Junior College. It is located in the extreme southern end of our 
great state and has become a center of population. The university 
center of the State is many miles away. Her primary and secondary 
school systems have been developed to a reasonable degree of efficiency. 
There is a demand for some sort of an institution of this kind. Many 
of the students after finishing their regular four-year course have 
remained to take advantage of the post graduate course combined 
with a few Junior College subjects. But the most potent reason of 
all is the unmatched facilities afforded by the permanent buildings 
and exhibits of the Exposition. Four buildings within what is called 
the quadrangle and one outside with their exhibits are to remain per¬ 
manently. 

The first structure in the quadrangle is the California Building, 
presented to the Exposition by the State of California. The building 
is practically a museum, for in it are many of the most striking of 
ancient Indian exhibits. Within the great carved doors is a reproduc¬ 
tion of the Farmham Frieze, the separate panels portraying the signal 
events in American history. There are other panels of the ancient 
days of the Aztecs and Incas, by Mayas and Toltec. Inscriptions in 
hieroglyphics on the tablets have led men to decipher them and to go 
hack ever old records to understand the religious ceremonies and other 
festivals in order that they may be explained to the general public 
before the closing of the Exposition. Adjoining the California Build¬ 
ing is the Science and Education Building. The whole east wing of 
this is given over to the Smithonian Institute’s display of the progress 
of man. From a multitude of original sources, busts have been made, 
which show, in regular sequence, the steady ascent of man from the 
anthropoid, the primal man, to the present highly specialized human 
type. The striking part of the exhibit is that in addition to observing 
the tenets of true science, it heeds the limitations of the ordinary 
person; and is arranged in.sufch a manner that it is thoroughly com¬ 
prehensible to the intelligent though untrained visitor. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the quadrangle is the Indian Arts Building. Again we 
find a highly scientific exhibit in a comprehensible form. There are 
models showing the life of the Ancient Indians from Alaska to the 
Cape, in villages and on the plains. There are models of villages in 
ruins and reconstructed. The Fine Arts Building, the fourth in the 
quadrangle, has an extensive art exhibit. The work is a modern de¬ 
velopment of ancient subjects. The Botanical Building, not in the 
quadrangle, but closely connected with it, is also a permanent building. 
It contains a very large collection of rare tropical plants as well as 
many beautiful flowers from the temperate zone. This, in addition to 
the wild flower field, and other portions of the grounds, offers fine 
opportunities for the study of advanced botany. The exhibits in the 
buildings with the exception of a part of the exhibit in the Indian Arts 
Building, are to remain permanently. The museum, scientific equip- 
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ment and art galleries ready for use, at the present offer courses along 
many lines. The grounds can be used for scientific agriculture and 
all of the buildings afford an excellent opportunity for an architec¬ 
tural course. There are permanent libraries with a good collection of 
material for research work. Relations, very hard to obtain, and very 
important to all educational institutions have been established with 
great societies and institutions, as the Society of American Archeology, 
Smithsonian Institute and others. 

The use of the buildings for a Junior Colege would be a direct 
benefit to most of the people of San Diego and the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, and would not be a hindrance to any visitors who wished to see 
and study the exhibits. 

Here is an ideal system of Junior Colleges presented by Professor 
Eldred of the San Diego High School—Junior Colleges established 
in every important city of the State; financed in part by the State 
funds, held up to a uniformly high standard of instruction and schol¬ 
arship by a system of state inspection and examinations, working al¬ 
ways in close co-operation with the State University, exchanging stud¬ 
ents, books, equipment, and instructors, in fact real university exten¬ 
sion. 

Surely San Diego is well fitted, both by location and the un¬ 
matched resources of the Exposition, to establish a Junior College. 
Let us hope that she may be known, not only as the site of the most 
beautiful and scientific exposition, but as the home of the most effi¬ 
cient Junior College. 
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As Presented by Eugene Pratt. 

To American citizens, one of the most interesting as well as most 
difficult problems of recent years is that of immigration. With the 
number of foreigners who yearly choose American for their adopted 
home, rapidly approaching the million mark, a serious question con¬ 
fronts us: “Can those immigrants be adequately cared for after they 
reach the United States ?” While the burden of answering that ques¬ 
tion rests most heavily upon the East, where the majority of persons 
coming from the old world land, California, too, must bear her share 
and face a peculiar situation. 

From the moment that an immigrant destined for the West and 
California, lands at Ellis Island he finds himself in trouble, and the 
New York Bureau of Immigration gives us some idea of his difficul¬ 
ties. The immigrants are exploited in going from the beat to the train 
bv baggage men, taxicab-drivers, fake land agents and confidence men 
Furthermore, foreigners, who have little idea of distance, upon leav¬ 
ing the port of entry, make scanty prevision for the long trip to Cali¬ 
fornia. Train officials, unsympathetic and ignorant of foreign tongues 
show them scant courtesy. These conditions coupled with too fre¬ 
quent roundabout routing of immigrants, cause them to arrive in Cali¬ 
fornia hungry, discouraged and often with empty pocket books. 

What happens after the immigrant reaches one of the larger cities 
of California? Again, unprotected he may fall into the clutches of 
an exploiter. In San Francisco, for instance, although he may put 
his baggage into the care of a reputable company, it is just as easy 
for him to fall into the grasp of a “shyster” transfer company, which 
under changing names, has for years exploited the inexperienced vis¬ 
itor, operating under a quarterly license fee of five dollars. Such 
frauds in conection with transportation have led to a step in the right 
direction, in the establishment of a Bureau of Investigation and Com¬ 
plaints. 

However that one problem may be solved, a few typical examples 
of ingenious frauds actually practised on immigrants will show the 
problems which must be met by the California Commission of Immi¬ 
gration and Housing, which, since its recent establishment, has already 
accomplished much in bettering the condition of the immigrants who 
come to California. 

Five Mexicans, lacking all knowledge of the English language, 
were met at the Ferry Building, San Francisco, by a taxicab driver 
who forced them to enter his car, by pretending to be a city official. 
Although their hotel was but four blocks away, the driver took them 
by a roundabout way and then demanded $7.50. As they had only 
$6.50 among them he lowered the price to $6.00, but, when confronted 
by a commission deputy, he readily restored $4.50 to the defrauded 
Mexicans. 
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Immigrants are prone to be careless with their money and the 
following cases came to the attention of the commission recently. A 
Scotch woman, who was staying at one of the Mission houses while try¬ 
ing to secure employment, one day visited a park. As she sat there 
reading the paper, her purse lay beside her on the bench. She looked 
down later to find her purse gone and with it her last cent! Another 
incident occurred in which a German who had neglected to put his 
money in the safe of the mission, had his pocket picked and $6.00 
stolen. Is it any wonder with such easy subjects that the number of 
light fingered rascals grows no less and that the problem of the immi¬ 
gration officials grows greater each year? 

In January, 1915, the first annual report on immigration was given 
in California and a general survey made of conditions bearing upon 
immigration in the three principal ports of San Francisco, Los An¬ 
geles and San Diego. 

Although as yet there has not been enough European immigra¬ 
tion in the ports of Los Angeles and San Diego to warrant the Federal 
government in the establishment of immigrant detention stations, the 
problem of handling, inspecting and distributing the thousands of im¬ 
migrants who will undoubtedly enter these ports upon the conclusion 
of the present European war, is a grave one. Even in San Diego, 
under present conditions, there have been cases where immigrants 
from South American ports have been detained for weeks while errors 
in records and papers were being straightened out and during all of 
this period were placed in the city jail. 

It is obvious then from the illustration given and from the experi¬ 
ences in other ports, that detention stations like those on Ellis Island 
in New York and on Angel Island in San Francisco are absolutely 
necessary. Since the Federal authorities, as yet, can do nothing, Los 
Angeles and San Diego have decided to take matters into their own 
hands and provide for the future flood of immigration by building 
detention stations for the use of the Federal government. 

In such a manner the commission will be able to protect the new¬ 
comers from fraudulent baggagemen, cab drivers, hotel runners and 
others who seek to ruin the immigrants, and co-operate with reliable 
agencies in inspecting and distributing them throughout the state. 
Thus California will be doing her share in protecting and providing 
for the ever-increasing number of foreign born who seek America; 
thus she will make them love, honor and respect their adopted America, 
the land of freedom. 
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At the beginning of school this year the Senior class resolved 
that this was to be their banner year so the first thing which they 
proceeded to do was to make chemistry aprons. The class met at the 
home of Marguerite McKenzie on a Friday evening in September and 
each Senior busied himself with needle and thread to sew yellow satin 
ribbon, to serve as strings on his apron of dark red oil-cloth. The 
next Chemistry Labratory Day the Juniors were very jealous of the 
Seniors’ aprons, and to their surprise Mr. Mowry had even gone back 
to his high school days, and had donned a Senior apron of maroon 
and gold. 

The next good time in store for the Senior class was a Halloween 
Party given by Mildred Barnes at her home, October thirty-first. 
Games and Halloween Stunts were enjoyed by all in a very spooky 
old mansion just across from the Barnes residence. Dainty refresh¬ 
ments were served and at the witching hour of twelve the guests de¬ 
parted, having had a jolly time. 

On the night of November thirteenth the Seniors went on a hay- 
ride to Imperial Beach. A Beach Supper and games were enjoyed by 
the crowd. 

Miss Merritt and Miss Shelton delightfully entertained the Seni¬ 
ors with a banquet, Friday evening, January twenty-ninth, covers 
were laid for thirty and the table was beautifully decorated in the 
class colors, maroon and gold. Edgar Boal acted as toastmaster, 
Erving Dadmun, Mildred Barnes, Hilda Boltz, Eugene Pratt, Walter 
Emcrick, Stanley Flanders, Miss Shelton, Miss Merritt and Mr. Mar¬ 
tin responded with toasts or after dinner speeches. Victrola Music 
and singing proved entertainment for the evening. All declared Miss 
Merritt and Miss Shelton delightful hostesses. 

The next thing which came to view was Lincoln’s Birthday, and 
as it is the custom in all high schools to celebrate this day with an 
appropriate program, the Senior class was notified that this honor 
was to fall to them. To the Seniors this did not seem an honor but 
nevertheless a very interesting program was gotten up and produced 
in a very pleasing manner. 

The program consisted of the following numbers: 

America .School 

Star Spangled Banner .School 

Stories That Lincoln Told.Eugene Pratt 

The Perfect Tribute.Mary Orcutt 

Lincoln’s Love Affairs.Marguerite McKenzie 

Lest We Forget.Stanley Flanders 

Lincoln’s Memorial.Blair Cantwell 

National and American Airs.Victrola 

A party at the home of Edgar Boal, February twelfth after the 
Sophomore-Junior Bag Rush afforded the Seniors much enjoyment. 
After the bag rush the Seniors took their supper and adjourned to 
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the Boat’s. After supper music and games entertained the jolly crowd. 

After work had been commenced on the play the class of fifteen 
took one-half day off from school and walked out to the end of 
Paradise Valley. Study on the play along with a general good time 
was had. About eleven o’clock lunch was served and all returned 
to school for the afternoon session. 


THE TEMPLE OF MYSTERY. 

Stanley Flanders ’15. 

That is what the chemical “Lab.” is to the underclassmen. The 
double-eyed medium, whose benign smile is warranted to counteract 
a whiff of hydrogen-sulphide, passes silently about remorselessly seek¬ 
ing for test-tubes, and flasks with more than one hole. He watches 
over our mystic incantations and warns us not to be too familiar with 
the genii, hydroxides and acids. Nevertheless, protected by our scar¬ 
let armor, we handle them fearlessly and do wonderful things of which 
Solomon never dreamed. 

Unlike most mysterious places silence does not reign in the Lab! 
This is due to several reactions. Charles, intent upon his inverted 
4 Lab’ book, suddenly yells, “Eh! What shall 1 do next?” Marion, 
proud over the successful combination of a new concoction, gener¬ 
ously says, “Take a wliilf of that!” A noticeable chemical action is 
that Elbert turns poor Mildred red and “Old Mowry” blue. The 
most privileged of the mystic workers is “Dad.” His size and dis¬ 
position entitle him to assist in the distribution of the fearful ma¬ 
terials. 

But we shall soon leave this odorous “Lab” behind us with the 
rest of our school life, and enter another “Lab”, the world. Here we 
will find “Dad” and “Charles” and “Elberts” and others like the 
rest of us. We will break “test-tubes” and “flasks”, get ‘acid” on 
our fingers, mix up ‘concoctions’ that stifle us, and become impatient 
with God and with men, but we shall live through it all without re¬ 
grets and remember with pleasure the old “Lab” in N. C. H. S. 


CHEMISTRY MADE EASY. 

Your suggestions for arithmetical dances are fine. Why not have 
some to make chemistry more attractive ? I suggest: 

Halogen Hesitation, Tetrachloride Tango, Hydrogen Hobble, Fer¬ 
ric Fandango, Barium Bunny Hug, Iodine Dip, Radium Higgle, So¬ 
dium Slip, Tungsten Tommy, Lithium Lurge, Rhodium Reverse, Plat¬ 
inum Plunge. 

Yours in pain, 

A Chemistry Grind.—Ex. 
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SENIOR GIRLS GO A ’MAYING. 


Saturday morning, May 8th, at a quarter of nine saw a group 
of Senior girds gathered in* front of The National City Drug Store. 
Anyone listening to the general run of conversation would have gath¬ 
ered that they were going to have the time of their lives. 

At ten they were perched on top of the bleachers in front of the 
Normal school, eagerly listening for the first chords of the orchestra 
stationed at the entrance of the building. At last it was all over; 
the noble jesters and Robin Hood’s men had done their bravest, the 
little flower girls had danced, and the Senior Normal school girls 
had wound the May pole in a beautiful drill. The Senior girls of the 
National City High School mingled with the crowd, then ‘‘hiked” to 
the Mission Cliff Gardens. At twelve they were joined by Miss Shelton 
and Hilda Boltz and proceeded at once to lunch. The early part of 
the afternoon was spent in wandering around the grounds, taking 
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snap-shots, and talking over the great event of June 18 th, 1915 . At 
half past two they boarded a car for Broadway. The rest of the af¬ 
ternoon was spent at the Broadway Theatre and several other “mov¬ 
ies.*' When the “jitneys” gave out, some of the girls spent an hour 
or two gazing at the fashions in the different windows on Fifth and 
Sixth Streets. When all had chosen their especial wardrobes, they 
mounted the National City car and galloped joyfully home. 

P. S. T’was rumored that H. B. dropped off with a friend and 
visited another show, probably the Savoy. 

THE JUNIOR PROM. 

Ella M. Toner. 

The long looked for event had really come at last. It was the 
evening of* June fourth and therefore the evening of “The Junior 
Prom. ” 

The Olivewood Club House was made beautiful by artistic decor¬ 
ations in the Senior class colors and every thing was in readiness for 
the evening entertainment, when the guests began to arrive at eight 
o'clock. They were received by Miss Worden, the class teacher, and the 
Junior girls and boys. 

After much excitement over the programs, which informed every 
one that the Juniors would represent the Seniors as animals and they 
would all be aboard Noah’s Ark, the entertainment began. The Junior 
Orchestra gave a selection first, then followed a most interesting speech 
by John Gardner, the Junior class president Miss Shelton, imperson¬ 
ated by Iola Edwards, then gave a reading. 

“Slats” Wade then appeared as a zebra, and played the grand 
march for the animals to make their appearance on the stage or Noah’s 
Ark. When all were on the stage, each animal gave his particular 
“pet” yell in a chorus with the others. A song to the tune of Circus 
Day followed this, with jokes, music and speeches the time flew very 
rapidly. The last thing on the program “A Friend in Need is a Friend 
Indeed”, was the presentation of a hat to Mr. Martin, by the class 
president. 

After enjoying the ice cream and cake, the rest of the evening was 
spent in dancing, begun by the biggest grand march ever known at the 
Club House. Even the teachers joined in and were as frivolous and 
jolly as their pupils. Mr Mowry especially had on his continual smile 
all evening. The guests left at a late hour, all sorry that the evening 
had gone so fast, and that they must wait a whole year for another 
enjoyable Junior Prom. 
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SENIOR BITCH DAY 

May fourth is a day which will long be remembered by members 
of the Senior class of nineteen hundred and fifteen. Possibly you 
might ask why. It was “Ditch Day” and of course one of the most 
eventful of the Senior’s career. 

At seven in the morning, five machines packed with Seniors, 
chaperones, and last but not least, lunch, started for the “Idlers 
Camp”, Ramona, as the guests of the Boals. 

After punctures, blowouts and one machine’s being lost on the 
way the party finally reached the camp in the best of spirits. Snow 
balling, horseshoe, croquet, hunting and tramping furnished amuse¬ 
ment until lunch was served at twelve. 

About three o’clock it looked very much like rain, so the crowd 
started back to National City. Although it rained hard all were still 
in good spirits for some more fun, so all gathered at the Boal’s home 
on the Terrace, where a picnic supper was indulged in. Games and 
music entertained the crowd for the evening. 

Our only regret is that there are no more “Ditch Days.” 


MOCK TRIAL. 

By Eric Bauer ’15. 

On March 16th Miss Lydia Klein was arrested by Constable Kraft 
on a warrant sworn out by Miss Mary Orcutt charging her with a 
misdemeanor in refusing to debate when called upon to do so in the 
U. S. Civics Class. 

The trial began on the 18th of March at 10:50 A. M. Some diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in selecting a jury but after both attorneys 
had made several challenges, the required number of jurors were ac¬ 
cepted. 

Miss Houk attorney for the defense brought forth evidence tend¬ 
ing to show that the defendant was incapacitated for debating through 
an injury to her foot. 

However, Air. Dadmun, the prosecuting attorney, was able to over¬ 
throw this evidence by a complete chain of evidence and expert testi¬ 
mony which resulted in the jury returning a verdict of “guilty” af¬ 
ter only a few minutes deliberation and in spite of the eloquent plea 
of the attorney for the defense. 

On March 22d at 11:20 A. M. Judge Seymour pronounced sent¬ 
ence in a crowded court room, fining the defendant $0,085, the light 
fine being imposed in consideration of the defendant’s youth. 


You’ll find that education’s the only thing lying around loose 
in this world, and that it’s about the only thing that a fellow can 
have as much of as he is willing to haul away. Everything else is 
screwed down tight and the screwdriver lost.—Ex. 
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Lucile Van Horn ’16. 

As our school year draws to a close, we are just beginning to 
realize that only one more year remains of our high school course. 
Next year we will be full-fledged Seniors, and I hope will bear that 
dignity as worthily as our predecessors. 

As Freshmen we were a good lively bunch. In fact our class was 
so large and, had so many huskies in it that there was no hazing that 
year by the Sophies. Eunice Harris made an excellent president. We 
had representatives in all athletic teams of the school, and were sure¬ 
ly remarkable Freshies in every way . 

As Sophomores. The same old bunch, but a year larger and hav¬ 
ing a year’s more experience and brains. Allen Mason was our presi¬ 
dent and a fine one he was too. We had still a larger representation 
in the athletic teams, as well as every activity of the school. 

Of course, our class has decreased in numbers since the Freshman 
Year, but still we have a substantial number of about thirty-five. We 
have survived all mishaps that have befallen us and are a stronger, 
more united class because of them. John Gardner, our class president 
this year, has done finely. Our “Junior Forum” has served two pur¬ 
poses: One to increase our ability along the line of debating, and the 
other, to weld us together. I must add here, that we were extremely 
proud to have had two of our members chosen for the interscholastic 
debate with San Diego High. We have also taken our place in ath¬ 
letics and are better represented than ever this year on the school 
teams. Some of our number, were members of the cast in “Kentucky 
Belle,’ the play given in the middle of the year. Here our members 
made good, as in everything else. 

I am sure that not one of our number is sorry to be counted as 
one of The ’16 Class of National City High School. 
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Clarion Bulmer. 

The Sophomore class came in. as Freshmen under a lucky star. 
We chose purple and gold for our colors—purple is the royal color 
you know; and as for gold, we’ll get that when everybody pays his 
class dues. Carl Ilaynie was elected president, Florence Van Deripe, 
vice-president and Evelyn Ratcliff, secretary-treasurer. During the 
Freshman year we had representatives on the baseball and volley ball 
teams, also the girls’ basket ball team. It is safe to say that we all 
enjoyed the time when we were Freshmen. 

But after all we are more proud of our Sophomore year. Though 
it was the rainiest season for years our star was not even dimmed. We 
have efficient class officers, Florence Van Deripe, president; Roy Chris¬ 
tiansen, vice-president, and James Skinner, secretary-treasurer. Our 
representatives shone in the Student Body play. Our social affairs 
were successful. We had men (or women) on every athletic team. We 
won in the Freshman-Sophomore debate. As to our Sophomore debat¬ 
ing society, we have enjoyed it and been benefited by it, no doubt. But 
the way we beat the Juniors is the very best of all and the sweeping 
victory of that day can only be surpassed by what we mean to do next 
year when Rush Day comes around again. 

P. S.—We are hoping that Mr. Blount will be the Jnion class 
teacher next year. 
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Merrie Bullen ’18. 


Short, indeed, must be a history of a class just starling out in 
High School life. Nevertheless, in this short year the Freshman 
class has laid a firm foundation for becoming The class of N. C. 
11. S.. We have proven that we have class spirit and school spirit. 

The first social event of this year was the reception or initiation 
given us by the Sophomores. This served to bring us into the lime¬ 
light and furnished the upper classes an evening of wholesome amuse¬ 
ment at our expense. We in our turn, entertained the High School in 
honor of the Sophomores. 

As the class had selected green and white for its class colors it 
was deemed proper that Saint Patrick’s Day, March 17, be celebrated 
as our Class Day. The loyal Freshmen came to school, wearing the 
class colors and shamrock. Our beautiful new green and white pen¬ 
nant, then displayed for the first time, was hung in a prominent place 
in the Assembly Ilall, adding much, in our estimation, to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of that room. We, are expecting to celebrate our day, even 
more elabortely in our Sophomore year. 

The class of ‘18 has, on the whole, done excellent work, there 
being fewer failures in this year’s Freshman class than for several 
years here-to-fore. Certain it is, if our hopes are fully realized. Na¬ 
tional City will not soon forget the class of ‘18. 
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Gitas 

We are Seniors 

We are Seniors 

Listen to some of us sigh 

For we’re leaving now forever. 

Adios old National High. 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling, National High, 
You are lost and gone forever, 
Adios, old National High. 

The hoys think they will 
Fight in Deutchland, 

Again we hear some of them sigh, 

They’ll wish they hadn’t been so quick 
To say, “Lebe Wold” old National High. 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling National High, 
You are lost and gone forever. 
“Lebe Wohl” old National High. 

The girls think they will 
Study art in 

Beautiful France across the sea, 

So we all soon will be going to go there, 

Au Revoir old National High. 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling, 

Oh, my darling, National High, 
You are lost and gone forever. 

“Au Revoir” old National High. 

Now we bid a fond farewell to 
All our friends in National High, 

“Adios” but ‘^Lebe Wold” 

“Au Revoir” old National High. 
















On Friday, the 14th of May, all of the classes of National City 
High School met on the campus to try out for the field meet, scheduled 
for May 31st at the Russ High School. Such enthusiasm and class 
spirit as there was on that day! The Sophies all came out decked in 
their class colors. 

The first event was the 50-yard dash, James MacKenzie coming 
out the winner. Oh! how the Sophies did yell. 

Frances Wade wen the high jump, and the half mile run. John 
Gardner came in by far the winner in the mile run. Then the Juniors 
expressed their enthusiasm and class spirit (of which they have no 
end) by giving a rousing yell. 

Harry Kraft, whom no one has yet defeated, won the 100-yard 
and also the 220-yard dash. The Seniors forgot their dignity for once 
and cheered him again and again. 

George Howard threw the discus and put the shot, winning for 
the Sophomore class. 

In the pole vaulting Theodore Dow won, vaulting a great deal 
higher than any of the rest. The Freshies had a chance to show how 
loud they could yell. 

Eugene Pratt won the running broad jump, and also the standing 
broad jump. 

Then at last the relay race came, the Junior’s being the winners. 

In the end the points were all scored up, the Seniors gaining the 
victory as they had thirty-nine points. The Juniors came right after 
them with thirty-eight points. The Sophies had to choke down their 
disappointment by giving bread grins when it was announced that they 
had a record of twenty-four. 

As this meet was a tryout for the coming event at the Stadium, a 
few of the beys began to train for that day. There were only two who 
trained to any extent, namely, Francis Wade and Richard Noble. 
Noble and Wade both trained for the half mile and received fifth and 
eighth place. George Howard, at the last moment, going in the discus 
throw, without any practice, captured fifth place. All of the boys 
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could have made better showing if they had been trained as much as 
the fellows they were up against. 



BASKET BALL. 

The basket ball season of National City High was a great success 
The fellows took hold of the activity with a great deal of vim and 
this same spirit held sway until the end of the year. There was al¬ 
ways plenty of material on the court to have a first and second team 
practice game and no doubt this helped to form our fine first team 
and to keep them in good shape. 

Our fellows repeated their performance of last year and at the 
end of the season had the County Interscholastic Championship safely 
tucked under their belts. This year our team made a northern inva¬ 
sion playing Whittier, Champions of Southern California and Del 
Monte, San Gabriel Valley Champions. We lost both of these games 
but put up a strong fight on strange courts and away from home. The 
trip was a hard one on the boys also, as they played two games in 
two days. 

The lineup of the team was as follows : 

John Gardner 


forward 
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Arnold Schleuniger .forward 

Ira Harbison .center 

Eugent Pratt .....center 

Elbert Crumley .guard 

Elden Pecka .suard 


Elbert Crumley was captain and Eugene Pratt manager. 

The first game of the season was played Jan. 8th at El Cajon 
against the El Cajon High School team. This game was excellent and 
at the end, when time was called, the score was a tie. Then after the 
next five minutes of play, the teams were again even. After this it 
was decided to play until one team scored two points. This was done 
and El Cajon beat us to the basket score. El Cajon Hi 19, National 
City Hi 17. 

The second game was with our neighbors, the strong San Diego 
High school team, Jan. 20th on our court. This game was very fast 
and snappy. The first half ended with a 12-13 score in our favor. At 
the beginning of the second half, our team piled up goal after goal 
until they seemed to have the game safely “tucked away.” At this 
stage the San Diego players gave a spurt which literally swept our 
boys off their feet for a while. This rally tied the score, but just be¬ 
fore the referee’s whistle blew Schleuniger threw a field goal from a 
hard position which won the game for National by a score of 32 to 30. 
This was the first game of a series of two out of three games for the 
County Championship. 

Our next contest was played on the Armory indoor court with 
the Armory team as opponents. This was the first game of the year 
played on an indoor court and our boys certainly played a fine game 
considering the handicap of the slick floors. The game was rather 
rough. The score was 40 to 28 in favor of N. C. IT. S. 

The second contest with El Cajon Hi was played upon our court 
and showed a complete reversal of form on the part of our fellows. 
We literally swamped them under a 35-9 score. 

February 8th our boys journeyed to the East San Diego court 
where they played the East San Diego firemen. The game was played 
on a court which was poorly lighted and this made the contest rather 
slow owing to the fact that if fast passing was indulged in, the ball 
could not be seen. National emerged on the long end of a 20-15 score. 

San Diego wished to stage a practice game with us before the big 
game was played so we took them on at the Y. M. C. A. indoor court ; 
and our opponents ran up the large score of 37-23 against us. This 
game was featured by the excellent free goal shooting of Schleuniger, 
who succeeded in dropping eight out of nine into the basket. 

The Baptist Agogas were our next opponents. The game was up¬ 
on the 5 . 1V1. C. A. indoor court. Gardner, as usual, was our leading 
field goal shooter. For the Agogas, Wilimith playing guard obtained 
half the total score his team made. The playing of this man was the 
feature of the game. He was easily the best player our fellows have 
been up against this year. The score was Baptist Agogas 33, National 
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City, 23. 

The deciding game of County Championship played at San Diego 
High School Court. This game was a crowning and overwhelming 
victory for the rushing tactics used by our players. Gardner was the 
particular star of this game as his total of seven field goals was equal 
to the rest of the team's entire total. The final score was 32-13 in 
favor of N. C. H. S. This game won us the title of County Champions 
for the second time in as many years. 


BASKET BALL. 


The northern invasion of the team began Thursday, April 19th, 
when they left on the three o'clock train for Los Angeles. While up 
there they were royally entertained at Coach Sebelius fine home in 
Gardena. The fellows voted Mrs. Sebelius, coach's mother, the finest 
of cooks and said if they had stayed up there much longer they would 
have become fat, despite the fact that they played two hard basket¬ 
ball games while there. Considering that the games were played 
away from home and against the best teams in Southern California, 
and that our fellows were tired from the long trip up there, the show¬ 
ing they made was entirely satisfactory. 

In the first game, they played Del Monte, Champions of San Ga¬ 
briel Valley. The court was cement with big ruts and bumps in it. 
After the game the fellows on the team had at least two blisters on 
each foot. We lost after a hard game by the score of 29 to 22. This 
game was played on Friday. Then Saturday night our fellows met 
with Whittier on their indoor court. This game was all Whittier’s 
owing to our fellows not being used to the indoor court and their 
many blisters, which reduced their speed. The final score was 32-16. 

The fellows started upon their return home Sunday afternoon, 
arrived in San Diego Sunday night, and after doing the town some, 
finally arrived in National by bed time. Those making the trip were: 
John Gardner, Elbert Crumley, Eugene Pratt, Ira Ilarbison. Arnold 
Schleuniger and Elden Pecka. 

The captain of the basket ball team was Elbert Crumley and Man¬ 
ager, Eugene Pratt. The team played good ball all through the year 
and worked in perfect harmony under the expert coaching of Mr. 
Sebelius. 
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BASEBALL. 

Baseball started late at High School this year owing to the north¬ 
ern invasion by our county champion basketballers. We have had 
plenty of spirit and ‘‘pep” engendered into our systems by our pep¬ 
pery and hard working coach, Mr. Blount. He certainly is an efficient 
coach and there never is a bit of doubt as to who's boss when lie's on 
the field. Yet all the fellows like him and consider that what he 
doesn’t know about baseball isn’t worth learning. Mr. Sebelius has 
helped Mr. Blount considerably especially by working with the out¬ 
fielders. 

We started our season with a couple of practice games with our 
strong grammar school team. Then we journeyed to Pacific Beach 
where we played the Army and Navy Academy team. Only seven 
regulars made the trip, nevertheless we returned with the long end 
of a 19 to 8 score. 

This game was featured by the hard hitting of our fellows, who 
slammed the ball to al corners of the lot. The batteries were: Na¬ 
tional:—Kraft, Gardner and Howard; Army and Navy:—Mollison 
and Schmidt. Our next practice game was with the team represent¬ 
ing the Firemen’s Club of National City which we won 16 to 4. The 
batteries were Firemen:—Leffert and Sammie; National City Hi:— 
Cantwell, Kraft and Skinner. 

Our first big game of the year was played on the National City 
























High School diamond, March 19th, our opponents being the Riverside 
Polytechnic Baseball Team. This game was certainly a close one, the 
result being in doubt until the last man went out in the ninth inning. 
Riverside finally won by the score of 2 to 1, but through no fault of 
Willoughby’s who pitched a fine game. 

National lined up as follows: Kraft, catcher; Willoughby, pitch¬ 
er; Pecka, lb; Cantwell, 2d b.; Vurgascn, ss; Schleuniger 3d b.; Pratt, 
rf; Gardner, cf; Emerick, If. 

Another big game was played on our diamond with the Imperial 
Hi team of Imperial Valley as our opponents. This game was played 
in a forty mile an hour gale which made it extremely hard for both 
players and spectators (of which article there was precious few.) 

Kraft heaved for National and certainly did it ‘Hip brown”, for 
Imperial succeeded in “nicking” his delivery for only one lonely 
“bingle.” National played rings around Imperial in the last innings 
and won as they pleased to a tune of 6 to 1. Howard caught; Kraft 
pitched; Pratt played 1st base; Emerick 2nd base; Schleuniger 3rd 
base; Vurgason ss; Cantwell rf; Gardner cf; and Pecka If. Lyle 
for Imperial pitched a good game only allowing our fellows six hits, 
while Gallagher caught a splendid game. 

County Championship Games. 

El Cajon Hi vs. National City Hi, at El Cajon, Monday, April 19th 

As both National and El Cajon had defeated Army and Navy it 
was necessary for these two teams to meet in order to decide who 
should play San Diego Hi for the county Interscholastic title. Na¬ 
tional took the lead in the first inning by scoring four runs and was 
never headed. 

Only seven innings were played owing to a late start. Willough¬ 
by pitched his usual consistent game allowing only three hits, most 
of these coming in the last two innings when he let down owing to 
our long lead. The final score was 14 to 5 in our favor. 

On May 7th the first game of a two-out-of-three game series was 
begun with San Diego Hi. The game was played on the N. C. H. S. 
diamond and our boys felt confident of winning. The game early de¬ 
veloped into a pitchers battle between Kenyon and Willoughby. Our 
fellows in the sixth inning had a man cn third and second wdh only 
one down, but the next two men struck out and Cantwell was caught 
off second. This was our best chance to score although we had many 
more men on bases. Nobody scored until the last of the eighth. Then 
it was that the fun began. In San Diego’s turn at bat the first one up 
fell a victim to Willoughby’s benders. The next man hit to Vurgason 
on short, who threw wild to Pratt on first, Kalam proceeding to sec¬ 
ond. The next man up hit a clean single to center on which Kallam 
attempted to score. Gardner threw the ball home and Kraft blocked 
the base line with the ball. Kallam jumped way out of the base line 
to avoid being tagged and in so doing completely missed the plate. 
His spike marks were plainly visible at least four inches from the 
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“pan”. Still the man was called safe and this play lost the game for 
us. After this there was a long argument over the decision which 
allowed Willoughby to get cold and they hit him hard enough to send 
two more runs across. Kenyon at this time was pitching unhi. table 
ball, so it was all over except the shouting. 

Score :—San Diego Hi 3; National City Hi 0. 

On Wednesday, May 19, we played cur norihern neighbors the 
second game for the County Interscholastic championship. This proved 
to be the last game of the series, because it sent our championship aspi¬ 
rations a-glimmering, San Diego winning by a score of 2—1. 

What ever success the team has achieved this year is due mainly 
to Mr. Blount, whose faithful and efficient coaching made it possible 
for us to compete on an equality with same of the best teams in 
Southern California. John Gardner has been captain, and Blair Cant¬ 
well, manager. 



FOOTBALL. 

For the first time in several years National City Hi decided to 
support football as a Student Body activity. The main reason we 
haven't had a team lately has been the lack of a coach who thorough¬ 
ly understood the game. This difficulty was eliminated, however, this 
year, in the person of Mr. George Blount, late of Occidental. Too 
much praise cannot be given Mr. Blount for the faithful work he put 
in witn the football boys. He made a strong football machine from 
a bunch of willing but inexperienced fellows, only five of whom had 
played football before. 
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The line up was as follows: 


Left half . Elbert Crumley 

Full back . Arnold Schleuniger 

Right half . John Gardner 

Quarter . Elden Pecka 

Left end . Eugene Pratt 

Left tackle . Allen Mason 

Left guard. Howard McMahon 

Center ... Stanley Flanders 

Right guard. Roy Christiansen 

Right tackle . Erving Dadmun 

Right end . James McKenzie 


Every fellow on the team worked hard for its success, and gave 
Air. Blount the best football that was in him. Erving Dadmun was 
manager, and Elbert Crumley, captain. Although there were not any 
individual stars on the team, the work of the baekfield was of sterl¬ 
ing quality and there, Elbert Crumley’s work stands out as the best. 

The first game of the season was played on the Coronado gridiron 
with the Army and Navy Academy team from Pacific Beach as oppo¬ 
nents. We scored the first touch-down in three minutes of play and 
were never headed for the rest of the game. At no time were we in 
danger of being scored upon. The final score: National City Hi—29; 
Army and Navy Academy—0. 

The second game was also played upon the Coronado field, this 
time against Coronado Hi. This game was marked by the plucky 
playing of our opponents, who although out-weighed held us to a tie 
score, mainly through sheer grit and determination. We scored the 
first touch-down, but failed to kick goal. Later Pecka, our quarter, 
fumbled the ball, and Coronado hopped upon it and carried it through 
an open field for a touch-down. They also failed to kick goal, tieing 
the score. After this the ball was always in Coronado territory, but 
National was unable to buck it over. The contest was fast and 
snappy throughout and was marked by good team work and “pep¬ 
pery” playing of both sides. 

The third game was played at Rose Park playgrounds with the 
Sherman Heights team. It was a practice game to get up in shape 
for the big game with Escondido. The first half of the game was 
played with almost an entire team of substitutes on our part. Neither 
side scored. In the second half most of our regulars were put in and 
we finally scored a touchdown and kicked goal. We were very much 
si prrised by the fine playing and good team work manifested* bv the 
Sherman fellows, and we only won after a close and hard fought 
game. Score: National—7; Sherman—0. 

The last and biggest game of our football season was played at 
Escondido, against the heavy Escondido Hi team. The field was 
heavy and slow owing to recent rains, which hampered the usual 
fast work of our team, which depended more upon speed than weight. 
National started out with a rush. Captain Crumley received the ball 
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from the Escondido full-back’s kick-off and ran through the entire 
Escondido team for a touch-down. Schleuniger gicked goal. The 
game raged thus with the ball in Escondido territory almost all the 
time, until the last few minutes of play when Escondido bucked the 
ball over and kicked goal tieing the score. National used many trick 
plays in this game, which at times completely baffled Escondido and 
which kept the ball in her territory until the end of the last half. The 
most successful of these trick plays was the Rugby pass. Final score: 
National—7 ; Escondido—7. 

The football season was certainly a success, not a game of the 
four on our schedule being lost. We won two and tied two, both of 
which we should have won as we kept the ball in the enemies territory 
almost constantly. Another fact to be considered is that all our 
games were played away from home. 



TENNIS 

The tennis this year has been fairly encouraging. We played two 
practice matches, which we wen, and cne tournament in which we 
wen the singles championship of the county. This tournament was 
held Friday, June 4th and Monday, June 7th. All the schools of the 
county were supposed to enter, but it finally resulted in a contest be¬ 
tween National City and San Diego. 

Each school entered four men, National City being represented 
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by Cantwell 1st, Boal 2nd, Spring 3rd, Burnham 4th; and San Diego 
by Lyons 1st, Richie 2nd, Ilestin 3rd, Morse 4th. The results were 
as follows: 

Singles. 

Cantwel won from Ritchie, 6—3, 6—4. 

Hestin from Boal, 6—3, 6—4. 

Lyons from Burnham, 6—1, 6—1. 

Morse from Spring, 6—3, 6—3. 

Lyons from Ilestin, 6—2, 6—3. 

Cantwell from Morse, 6—2, 6—1. 

Cantwell from Lyons, 3—6, 9—7, 3—6; 7—5, 6—4, giving N. C. 
II. S. the singles championship of the county and a fine cup donated 
by Baker-Gilmore Sporting Goods House. 

Doubles. 

Cantwel 1-Boal won from Ilestin-Morse, 7—5, 7—5. 

Lyons-Ritchie from Spring-Burnham, 6—3, 6—4. 

Lyons-Ritchie from Cantwell-Boal, 6—4, 6—4, 6—1. 

Giving S. D. II. S. the doubles championship of the county. 
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CLASS DAY—PROGRAM 

Wednesday, June 14. 


. Gounod 


3 :00 p. m.— 

Laying of the Stone. Planting of the Tvy. 

8 :00 p. ill.— 

Music, 4 ‘ Faust ” . 

High School Orchestra 

Piano Solo, “Rustles of Spring”. Linding 

Marjorie Ames 

Class History—Dorothy Dadmun. 

Class Prophecy—Lydia Klein. 


Vocal Solo, “In the Garden of My Heart”. Bell 

Hilda Boltz 


Class Will—Mary Orcutt. 

Music, “Angel’s Serenade”. Braga 

High School Orchestra. 

Intermission. 

“Tea at Four O’clock.” 

A Comedy in One Act. 

Mr. Grayson .Raymond Flanders 

Mr. Walton .Edgar Boal 

Mr. Appleby .Stanley Flanders 


General Sabretache .Blair Cantwell 

Arthur Rutledge .Eric Bauer 

Dr. Grantley.Harry Kraft 

Thomas .Walter Emrick 

Mrs. Effingham.Marguerite McKenzie 

Mrs. Marabout .Lydia Klein 

Mrs. Coddington .Hilda Boltz 

Arabella Coddington.Marjorie Ames 

Class Song—Class of 1915. 

Class Colors—Maroon and Gold. 

Class Flower—Red Dahlia. 

Class Motto—B 2 . 
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“THE MELTING POT” GIVEN BY THE SENIORS. 


“The Melting Pot,” given on the evenings of May 21st and 22nd 
by the Senior Class was pronounced a decided success. Both night’s 

The play, written by Israel Zangwill, is a strong, modern drama, 
dealing with one of our greatest problems, that of immigration. As 
it is a play usually produced only by artists, the courage with which 
the cast attacked it was excelled only by the superior way in which 
they handled the play when the final test came. 

The principal character, David Quixano, around whom all the 
interest centers, was portrayed finely by Stanley Flanders. Mildred 
Barnes was a great success as the heroine, Vera Revendal. The part 
of Mendel, a Jewish music master and uncle of David, was taken well 
by Roy Curl, while the part of Mendel’s mother, Frau Quixano, an 
elderly Jewish lady, was realistically enacted by Lila Wiliams. Don¬ 
ald Burnham was finely selected for Quincy Davenport, a young mil¬ 
lionaire dude, who, as Baroness Revendal remarked, “combined ze 
manners of Europe wiz ze millions of America.” Baron Revendal. 
Vera’s father, was exceptionally well portrayed by Elbert Crumbley. 
Mary Ilarbison, with her vivacious manner, made a fine success as 
Baroness Revendal, while Florence Houk brought many a laugh from 
the audience with her perfect delineation of the Irish maid. Edgar 
Boal made a distinct hit as the German orchestra conductor, Herr 
Pappelmeister. The settlement servant was very well taken by Mary 
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Orcutt. 

The high school orchestra added very materially to the program 


of the evening. 

The complete cast follows: 

David Quixano, Mendel’s nephew.Stanley Flanders 

Mendel Quixano, a Jewish music master.Roy Curl 

Baron Revendal, Vera’s father.Elbert Crumley 

Quincy Davenport, millionaire dude.Donald Burnham 

Herr Pappelmeister, German orchestra conductor.Edgar Boal 

Vera Revendal, a Russian settlement worker.Mildred Barnes 

Baroness Revendal, Vera’s step-mother.Mary Harbison 

Frau Quixano, Mendel’s mother.Lila Williams 

Kathleen, an Irish maid.Florence TIouk 

Servant . ^lary Orcutt 


THE FACULTY 


Teacher. Nickname. Favorite Expression. 

Mr. Martin—‘‘Brother Martin”.“In so far as possible.” 

Mr. Seymour—“Prof”.“Attention on the rear row.” 

Miss Worden—“Sister Worden”.“Mum’s the word.” 

Miss South wick—* ‘ Senorita ’ ’.“Faster, faster.” 


Miss Ryan—“Hannah”. 

Mr. Sebelius— 4 ‘ Coach”. 

Mr. Blount—“Kewpie”. 

Mr. Mowry—“Old Man Mowry” 

Miss Shelton—“A. Belle”. 

Miss Merritt—“Grandma”. 

Mr. Warner—“Lulu”. 

Miss Novotny—“Brownie”. 

Air. Sawyer—“Leander”,. 


.“One at a time, please.” 

.“Get busy.” 

.“Ask intelligent questions.” 

.“Why??” 

.“Let’s have it quiet.” 

.“Is your shiim (seam) straight?” 

.“I must insist.” 

.“Now, listen, now.” 

I don’t want to work any hardships 


7 7 


on you. 
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This is the last issue of another successful year for the 4 ‘Red and 
Gray”. Every year we endeavor to put out a more attractive paper. 
The criticisms in the exchange department, although they are usually 
dry and uninteresting to the general reader, help a good deal in this 
measure. New ideas are obtained from a few corrections and sugges¬ 
tions given in a friendly spirit. Our exchanges have not been very 
regular this year. One reason for this is because our numbers are so 
far apart, the paper being issued quarterly, many of the exchanges 
have been sent only for the month in which our quarterly was received. 
We have received many good papers this year. Some of them con¬ 
tain excellent reading matter. In others there is plenty of room for 
improvement along this line. Probably the greatest advantage in the 
exchange department is that it opens a way for one school to learn 
the pursuits and activities in another. 

“The Kwassui Quarterly/’ Nagasaki, Japan—Your paper is very 
good. It is interesting to us because it comes from a country across 
the Pacific. 

“Upsala Gazette,” Keniworth, N. J.—This is one of our regular 
exchanges. “Pinky”, a story in the May number is very interesting. 
1 like the idea of changing the shade of your cover in every issue. It 
offers variety and your paper cannot be recognized by its color as 
many of the exchanges are. 

“The Lilliputian/’ Canton, N. Y.—Why not add an exchange de¬ 
partment to your paper? 

“The Oracle,” Abington, P. A.—The Oracle is an excellent paper 
from cover to cover, your cuts are very attractive. 

“The Tattler,” Nashue, N. II.—Your paper seems well supported 
by the student body. The stories would be more interesting if they 
were not so short. 

“The Purple and Gold,” Clarksville, Tenn.—I notice that a new 
literary club has been organized, and as a result your literary depart¬ 
ment will probably be improved. 

“The Crimson,” Louisville, Kentucky.—Your departments are 
all interesting and well developed. The cover is very attractive. It 
adds a gleam of brightness to the stack of exchanges. 

“The Picket,” Shepherdstown, W. V.—Cuts would improve your 
department very much. Why not add some? 

“The Scrip,” Soldan, II. S., St. Louis, La.—This paper is one of 
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our best exchanges. The cover design is exceptionally clever. Visit 
us again. 

“The Volunteer,” Concord, N. H.—This is a very good paper. 
The exchange depariment could be much improved, however. 

Other exchanges gratefully received by the Red and Gray are: 
“The Wilmerding Life,” San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Penn Charter Magazine,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Crimson,” Goshen, Indiana. 

“The Clarion,” Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 

“El Chasqui,” Chino, Cal. 

“The Monroe High School Bugle,” Monroe, Michigan. 

“The Pioneer,” New Orleans, La. 

“The Voice of the L. H. S.,” Falmouth, Mass. 

“The Crimson and Gray,” Chehalis, Wash. 

“The Reminder,” Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

“The Everett High Clarion,” Everett High School, Everett, Mass. 
“The Russ Weeklv,” San Diego, Cal. 

“The Weekly Guard Tackle,” Stockton, Cal. 


WANTED, TO KNOW— 


Where Mr. Seymour acquired his vocabulary. 

What Harry Kraft means when he says, “It’s magnesia.” 
Where Blair Cantwell buys his neckties. 

What’s become of Vivian Bradley’s “pep.” 

Where the tears come from when Mr. Mowry laughs. 

Where Eric Bauer obtains all his gum. 

How Kir. Martin curls his hair in front. 

What Kir. Mowry ? s idea is in killing off the chemistry classes. 
What Senorita Southwick keeps in her little brown bag. 

Why Kliss Shelton looks so dreamy at times. 

From what source Kir. Blount get his nickname. 

Who told everybody the Seniors were going to “ditch.” 

Why Charles Willoughby is always complaining. 

Why Kir. Sebelius is so bashful. 


A LA C. F. S. 


A teacher gazed with look of ire 
And spoke with intonations dire, 
“Attention, please on that rear row 
No queening is allowed you know.” 


HE 
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Mr. Seymour (History IV )— 11 Hilda, when was the State of Cali¬ 
fornia admitted into the Union.’’ 

‘‘Hilda B.—“1850.” 

Mr. Seymour—“What date?” 

Hilda—“I don’t recall.” 

Mr. S.—“Well I’ll tell you all an easy way to remember it. I 
was married on that day—Sept. 9.” 

Comment—We wonder what face cream Mr. Seymour uses to 
preserve his youth. 

If you want any information about the belt-line see Ellsworth 
Wade. ‘ 


Mr. Seymour—(History IV.)” Do the Carpathians run in a 
straight line?” 

Eric Bauer—“No, I think they are rather rough.” 

Lucile V. (History III.)—“Mr. Warner, I don’t like Green’s His¬ 
tory. 1 can’t get any sense out of it.” 

Mr. Warner—“Well, Lucile, I don’t think that’s the bock’s 
fault. Do you?” 

Miss Shelton (English IV.)—“We have to consider the different 
sides of love.” 

Donald—“The soft side.”? 

Mr. Mowry (Chemistry)—“What effect does the green timber 
have on the copper?” 

Caroline—“Doesn’t it turn it green?” 

Mr. Mowry (Chemistry)—“How would you get copper from 
copper carbonate?” 

Florence H.—“Remove the carbonate.” 
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Mr. Mowry (Chemistry)—“Why do heavy electric cables often 
have iron wire above them to which they are fastened?” 

Edgar—“To hold them up.” 


Miss Sort’ wick (La in IV.)—“Well, we will go back and run 
ever a few cf these fellows.” 


Miss Shelton—“We want a porch seat for the play.” 
Eugene P.—“Room for how many? For two?” 

Miss Shelton—“Fred, what are bag-pipes?” 

Fred—“Music,” 


Miss Shelton—Lloyd where is your hook?” 

Lloyd—“I don’o; the last time I seen it—it was in my desk.” 
Miss S. (to class)—“Has anyone seen Lloyd’s book runnin’ 
around?” 

Come we, come all 
To the Study Hall, 

And list to tales 
Of the Seniors tall. 

Their wonders last 
From ages past, 

Till none will try 
And none will “dast” 

To work so hard, 

Or play so fast, 

Or stand amazed, 

Or look aghast— 

On Freshies as 
A Protoplast. 

Mr. Mowry (Advanced Mathematics Class, shuffling cards with 
student’s names.) 

Erving—“I’ll raise you for four.” And Mr. Mowry didn’t get 
the joke. 

Mr. Seymour (History IV.)—“Define decorum?” 

Roy Curl—“I think decorum is one over half.” 

Freshman—“Rome was first on what is now Palestine.” 

Found in Freshman composition paper—“He picked up a mace 
and thought it was Rowena.” 

“After three days had collapsed they receded cn their home¬ 
ward journey with their conjured guides.” 

Donald (History IV.)—“Here’s some paper.” 

Mr. Seyomur—“Thank you.” 

Donald—“Bauer, give him that sheet of paper.” 

VIr. S.—“A watch dog of the treasury.” 

Ira (describing a condition of a juvenile criminal)—“He’s on 
prohibition. ’’ (Probation). 
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Miss Shelton—“Fred, what is a transferred epithet ?” 

Fred—“I don’o—never saw one.” 

Miss Southwick—“John, give me a sentence with the verb 
“Querer” (meaning to love). 

John—“ Yio qnero-. ” 

Alma “El Marguerito.” 

Q.—Why are the Sophomores like a hard-boiled egg?” 

A.—“Because they can’t be beat.” 

Mr. Mowry (In Chemistry)—“What is the first process in manu¬ 
facturing alcohol?” 

Florence—“Put the grain in moist air and let it germanize.” 
(germinate.) 

Whene’er I think of Martin, dear, 

A picture of his curly hair. 

Comes floating to my mind, 

Oh, why does he ne’er wear a hat? 

Can any of you answer that? 

He wants more hair to find. 

Harriet II. (History I)—“I forget what they call the person who 
comes before the person who comes after.” 

Evelyn F. (Com. English)—“In the explosion of the F-4., there 
was enough gas to sophisticate (asphyxiate) all the sailors.” 

Blanche II. (Com. English)—“Is an optimist a man who fits 
glasses ? ’ ’ 

Elma S. (History I.)—“The coliseum is the shape of an eclipse.” 
(Ellipse.) 

Marion Wilson, in U. S. Civics—“National City is a sixth rate 
city.” 

Mr. Seymour (History IV)—“Donald, define deficit?” 

Donald—‘ ‘ Well—er—its when-” 

Mr. S.—“It’s not when.” 

Donald—“Well, then it must be after.” 

Mary H. (English IV.) reading lower and lower. 

Miss Shelton—“What’s the matter Mary? Are you running 
down?” 


Air. Moury (Chemistry)—“Name the important places in the U. 
S. where silver is found?” 

Mildred C—“Oh—Germany.” 

Mr. Seymour (History IV.)—“What are the duties of the cor¬ 
oner?” 
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Harry K.—“The Coroner has power to embalm the jury.” 

Mr. Seymour (History IV.)—“What are ‘bills of attainder’ V ’ 
Donald B—“If some fellow was convicted of something it would 
not reflect on his ancestors.” 

Oh, the meanness of a Junior when he’s mean, 

Oh, the leanness of a Senior when he’s lean, 

But the meanness of the meanest 
And the leanness of the leanest 
Are not in it was the greenness 
Of a Freshman when he’s green.—Ex. 

Miss Ryan, taking a class to the Exposition grounds. 

Ticket Agent—“Where’s the teacher? If you had a teacher 
with you, you could get in for ten cents each.” 

Miss Ryan—“I’m the teacher.” 

Erving Dadmun in Senior Class meeting—“The motion died 
without a second.” 
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GO TO SCHOOL MONDAY 

June 28, 1915 

Why waste three months waiting until 
Sepetember? 

Why not gain three month’s salary? 

THE 

KELSBY-JENNBY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

(Formerly San Diego Commercial College) 

Is in session thruout the summer. 


SEFTON BLOCK 


FOURTH & C Sts. 


M' 

ft 

(A 

I 
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National Feed Store | 

§ 

Branch, Irwin & Co. f# 

h 

Hay, Grain and Mill Stuffs, Wood and Coal 
Fresh Garden Seeds 

Silver Gate Egg Products ( 

NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA li 

fK 


Pacific 31-W 


Home 213 
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All the Latest 
Novelties in Shoes 
and Slippers. 

Cleators Shoe Store 

852—5th street 


E. Q. TARR Phone NatM 66=j 

National Auto & Machine Shop 

FORD & OVERLAND AGENCY 

Pennsylvania Tires a Specialty. Aluminum 
Brazing, and Repairing in all its Branches 
Autos for hire at all hours 

llth Street and National Avenue National City, California 



A Good Low—Priced Car Howard B. Smith San Diego. 
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Portraits, Outdoor Work, Kodak Finishing 

As a remembrance to your friends, a Holiday or Birthday pre¬ 
sent, nothing is nicer than a fine Photograph beautifully lighted 
and tastefully mounted. For some special friend, one of our large 
size Photos in Sepia tone make a very nice gift. We are also 
putting out some delicate effects in white backgrounds which are 
proving very popular. 

Yours truly, 

ERNEST MILLER, 


RICE BLOCK 




NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 


We are Headquarters for * 

CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS and HATS for 

-YOUNG MEN- 

BENBOUH & GILLONS 

# (INC.) # 

i Suits and Overcoats $15 to $40 $ 

J San Diego’s Finest Store for Men and Boys t 

\ 1041=5 5th St., Near C J 


LANGFORD HARDWARE & IMP. CO. 

Successor to CHUBB=LANGFORD Co. 


Phones 


( home Nat’l 223 
(Pacific Nat’I 274 


Ninth St. & National Ave. 
National City, California 
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The CHULA VISTA LUMBER CO. 
The NATIONAL LUMBER & MILL Co. 
and YOURSELF 

can make the territory south of San Diego the most prosperous 
district in the County. 

Keep your money with the local dealers, by trading at home. 

TENNIS RACKETS RESTRUNG 



BICYCLES SPORTING GOODS 


t 

f 

t 

f 

$ 

i 

i/% 


<!> 


'3 

t 

i 
* 
* 
* 

* 

* 

VAUGHAN’S t 


Staple and Fancy. Fruits 
and Vegetables in Season. 
Dainty Lunch Goods a Spe¬ 
cialty. 
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Get it at the 

LION 

San Diego’s Largest stock 
of 

Useful Gifts for Man and 
Boy 

Fifth Street at L. 



--DENTIST^- 

J. CURTIS SNOOK, D. D. S. 

6th St. & National Ave. National City, Cal. 
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I The PIONEER MARKET I 

n m 

m m 

n An independent home institution, fresh and smoked £ 

• • 

■ meats of all kinds, best of qualities ■ 

a ■ 

7th Ave. & 19 St. Phone Pacific: Nat’I 224=1 • 

• • 

• National City, Calif; J. T. Bohncrt prop. ? 

D 13 

• • 


HAT FURNISHINGS W A. SHARP 

CLOTHING 

Made to order Suits and Overcoats $15.00 and up 

tfharp,$ 

dhep for Vilen 

National City, Calif. 

Eight St. and National Ave. Phone National: 67=w 


Ice Cream Sodas Candy 

When hungry for these things, let us feed you We have 
delicious ice cream, cold sodas, and candy that tastes for another 
piece. 

We also have school books, magazines and stationary. You 
may need some library paste, pencils, ink, etc., in your school 
work. Give us a call, 

THE COZY CORNER 


L. B. Brodhead, Prop. 


Peoples Nat. Bank Bldg 
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YOU SHOULD READ THE HOME PAPER 

THE NATIONAL CITY 

NEWS 

A Live, Progressive Weekly 


f 

T 

f 

T 

T 

f 

f 

T 
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? 
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? 
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xvTa. 
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T 

t 
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Subscription Rates $1.00 per Year V 

f 

t 
t 

T 
T 

t 
f 

V 

? 
❖ 


Read the NEWS for School Notes of Interest Every Week 


Our JOB Department will satisfy you. 
programs. Announcements, etc., etc. art¬ 
istically DONE AT REASONABLE FIGURES. ALL 
KINDS OFCOMMERCIAL PRINTING . 


Printers of The Red and Gray 

G. A. BOULETTE 


Successor to D. SOWARD 


Full Line STAPLE and FANCY 

GROCERIES 


Prices Reasonable 


Sunset Nat’I 110=W 


Home 483 
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National Basket Grocery 

RICE BLOCK, NATIONAL CITY, CALIFORNIA 

We would like to serve you with fresh goods at 
lowest cash prices, we turn our stock often, cones- 
quantly our crackers, cakes and canaies are always 
fresh. We have a large line of food-stuffs suitable 
for lunches. Give us a trial boys and girls, and be 
convinced. 

Telephone: Pacific National 248=W 


Dr. E. M. PLY, President B. J. EDMONDS, Cashier 

OLIVER BOWER, Asst. Cashier 

f EOf LES JM/fTION/tL BANK 

of NATIONAL CITY 
The Bank of Strength and Service. 

Interest paid on time accounts. Safety Deposit boxes for rent 


B!3H:aCI!3B!3QPE3nfaHBBEJB 

5“STUDEBAKER” 

■ CARS 


CHULA VISTA GARAGE 


Repairs 


a HOME 992 

a 

ci □ s n □ u n b a m i a n i 


Supplies 


“GOODRICH” 2 

TIRES n 
ca 
□ 

ei 

ESI 
□ 
a 


Storage 


E9 

a 

PACIFIC NATIONAL 279=J a 

a 

□ □ saq BQBaBQaiieaiaiiiioH 


Sunset Natl’ 110=W Home 483 

Homeland Building Co. 


Building Material 


P. S. In years to come when you boys and girls get ready for that home 
come and see us. 
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Small as well as Large accounts Welcomed 

4 per cent Interest on time Deposits 

Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent 

NATIONAL CITY STATE BANK 


(COMMERCIAL) 

CAPITAL = $25,000.00 

National City, California 


Ce^Ce^^OOC^OOOOWOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOCtCOOOO^OCOOO- D&OOCi 
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EDMONDS BLOCK 


Maybe mother dicTnt have time to prepare your luncheon. 
Let us help you out. 

We’ve the cookies, Tinned Meats, Cakes, Pies, Potato Chips, 
-; well anyway enough to send that hungry feeling a running. 

RG6D CL7WTOR MeRC'CO. 


>000000000*0000000000000r :>oooo* 


TF^/fDE/cT JHOME 

Everybody help the High School boys and girls Boos) 
for National City and her Merchants. 

SEE 


J. J. Skinner, for FURNITURE 

Rice Block, National City, California 
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Lozier & Blanchard 

J. Jessop & Sons 

Electrical Contractors 


36 East 8th St. 

Jewlers and Opticians 

PHONE, SUNSET 62-J, 173-J 

952 Fifth Street San Diego 

School Shoes 

L. F. BROWN 

In need of repairs can be quickly 
made to look and wear like new 
if you will bring them to 832 
National Avenue. Laces and 
shoe polish, Harness and Har¬ 
ness repairing. Bicycle tires. 

MANUFACTURER OF 

PENNANTS, PILLOWS, ETC, 

Special Pennants and Pillows 

made to order 

C. S. Soper 

1424 F St., Room 4, [up stairs] 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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If you want Speed, Reliability and Endurance ride a Harley-Davidson 








































